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THE NAT TURNER INSURRECTION AS REPORTED 
IN THE NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 














BY ROBERT N. ELLIOTT* 


Edwin L. Godkin, founder and editor of the Nation, wrote 
in one issue of that periodical: “The principal functions of the 
press under a popular government are two in number—the 
supply of news and the criticism of the government.” ' As the 
newspaper is usually considered by historians, for the years 
before the appearance of the penny press in the 1830's em- 
phasis is placed on the second of these two functions. But the 
fact is, these newspapers were also concerned with this first 
function—supplying news; and sometimes they were even 
concerned to the extent that the customary fare of politics 
was curtailed to allow space for an important general news 
story. Evidence of this is seen in the way three North Caro- 
lina new spapers handled the Nat Turner Insurrection in 
1831, as well as subsequent developments that followed from 
this outbreak in their own State. These newspapers are: the 
Raleigh Register, the Star, And North Carolina State Gazette, 
both published in Raleigh, and the Carolina Observer, issued 
in Fayetteville. 

Before getting into the details of the Turner Insurrection 
as reported in these papers, some account must be taken of 
the conditions under which Editors Thomas J. Lemay and 
Alexander J. Lawrence of the Star, Joseph and Weston Gales, 
father and son, of the Register, and Edward J. Hale of the 

* Dr. Robert N. Elliott is an Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Social Studies at North Carolina State College. He originally read this 
article as a paper at the April 8, 1960, meeting of the Historical Society of 


North Carolina, at the Woman’s College, Greensboro. 


*Frank Luther Mott and Ralph D. Casey (eds.), Interpretations of 
Journalism (New York, 1937), 122. 


[1] 
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Observer labored to get news; especially of the poor commun- 
ication facilities available to them. In 1835, Raleigh was 
served by two daily mails, one each from the north and south; 
these also went through Fayetteville. West and east from 
Greensboro and New Bern, service to Raleigh was three times 
a week.’ This mail service would have been adequate to meet 
the weekly publication dates of these papers if it had been 
reliable, which it frequently was not. A sudden shower, or, 
as the editors of that day were wont to say, a “freshet,” quickly 
turned the rude roads into impassable quagmires, swelled 
bridgeless streams, and often brought the mails to a halt. Also, 
a fast-breaking story of concern to the peace of mind of every 
subscriber, such as the Nat Turner Insurrection was, needed 
constant confirmation of every development if the newspaper 
was to perform a real service to its readers. While this, of 
course, was impossible with the means at hand in 1831, these 
North Carolina editors did make an effort to get the facts and 
report them as accurately as they could; believing that by so 
doing they could check the hysteria that followed in the wake 
of the Turner uprising. 

At any rate, the importance of the mails to these editors 
cannot be overlooked; it was their “wire service.” All editors 
exchanged papers with each other. This was a custom which 
had grown with the development of the newspaper in Amer- 
ica, until by the outbreak of the Revolution it had hardened 
into a stystem. It received official recognition in the Post- 
office Act of 1792, which permitted “exchanges” to be car- 
ried free. By the 1830's it was estimated that more than 
ninety per cent of the mail carried consisted of newspapers.’ 

Also, these were the years before the development of auto- 
matic type-setting machines and high speed presses. A story, 
once received, still had to be handset, one character at a 
time, into type; and, while the speed of these early composi- 
tors is legend, from sixty-four to eighty lines of type an hour 
was usually average. Then came the task of converting type 
into a printed sheet. On the hand presses used by North Car- 


* Raleigh Register, and North Carolina Gazette, November 17, 1835, here- 
inafter cited as the Raleigh Register. 


* Frank Luther Mott, American Journalism (New York, 1947), 160, 194. 
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olina printers in 1831, two hundred impressions an hour was 
probably good. 

Under these conditions, plus the fact that the Turner In- 
surrection occurred in a relatively isolated section of Vir- 
ginia, as was also the case with the rumored insurrection in 
Duplin and Sampson counties, the editors of these three 
newspapers reported the most serious slave insurrection in 
the ante-bellum South. 

Thursday was publication day for the Register, and on 
Thursday, August 18, 1831, the Galeses commented in their 
columns that “The very singular appearance which the SUN 
presented on Saturday and Sunday last [had] given rise to 
much speculation as to the producing cause.” This appear- 
ance they described as an intensely blue color and a greatly 
obscured brilliance. The following week, the Star, which also 
published on Thursday, noted that this strange appearance 
of the sun had “been noticed by the papers generally. . . . 
Nearly all concur,” the editors reported, “in the opinion that 
it was caused by the peculiar state of the atmosphere. A simi- 
lar phenomenon,” they continued, “may never have come 
under the observation of any one now living; yet it seems 
such an one has heretofore taken place. The Newbern Sen- 
tinel,” Editors Lemay and Lawrence observed, “remarks, 
that it is related by Plutarch in the first year of the reign of 
Augustus, the sun's light was so faint and obscure that one 
might look steadily at it with the naked eye.” * 

Whatever effect the odd appearance of the sun might have 
had on the fortunes of the Roman Empire, it had, by the 
time the editors of the Star made their report, shattered the 
peace of Southampton County, Virginia, caused the death of 
more than fifty-five whites and a hundred or more Negroes, 
and started a wave of contagious fear throughout the south- 
ern States that had not abated on the eve of the Civil War. 
For, this same “singular appearance of the sun,” commented 
on so generally by the newspapers, Nat Turner, a slave- 
preacher in Southampton, took as “the sign for him to com- 


“Star, And North Carolina State Gazette, August 25, 1831, hereinafter 
cited as the Star, 
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mence his uprising against the whites of Southampton 
County.° 

General Nat, as this slave leader was usually called in the 
press reports, launched his attack Sunday night, August 21, 
when he, with five companions, all armed with hatchets and 
axes, slaughtered his master Joseph Travis and his family. 
This was in the neighborhood of a place called Cross Keys, 
ten miles from Jerusalem, the county seat of Southampton. 
Taking some arms and horses, Turner's little band began an 
aimless march toward Jerusalem, recruiting followers and 
ruthlessly putting to death all whites they encountered in the 
farmhouses along the way. They continued their bloody 
march, stopping frequently to ae their thirst at the well- 


stocked cellars of their victims, until Tuesday morning, the 
twenty-third, when they first encountered resistance. 

By this time from fifty-five to sixty-one whites had been 
killed, and militia companies and volunteers in the whole area 
were on their way to Southampton. The insurgents, number- 
ing at most not more than seventy, insufficiently armed, and 
poorly disciplined, fled. That afternoon three companies of 


artillery from Fort Monroe, detachments of men from two 
warships anchored at Norfolk, and military units from Rich- 
mond—one of which included John Hampden Pleasants, 
editor of the Daily Richmond Whig—were on their way to Je- 
rusalem. The thirty-six hour insurrection was over, but the 
task of getting an accurate story of what had happened had 
only begun.° 

The Register was the first, of the three papers here con- 
sidered, to run a story of the insurrection. The issue of August — 
25 contained a bulletin inserted at the last moment. It stated 
that “information” had been received in Raleigh, “from such a 
source as leaves no doubt on our minds as to its authenticity, 
that considerable disturbances have occurred among the 
slaves in Southampton county, Va.” Continuing, the story 
reported that a number of people in Northampton and Hali- 

* Raleigh Register, September 8, 1831. 

* There are many accounts of the Nat Turner Insurrection, but the most 
complete is that of William S. Drewry, The Southampton Insurrection 


(Washinton, D. C.; 1900). A more recent treatment is that of Herbert 
Aptheker, American Negro Slave Revolts (New York, 1943), 293-313, 
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fax counties, North Carolina, “had turned out to quell the 
rebellion, the extent of which has probably been magnified,” 
and ended with the warning “that caution is the parent of 
safety.” 

To get an authentic account of what had happened, the 
Galeses sent off a letter to the postmaster at Jerusalem. That 
harassed soul, who also acted as magistrate, did not answer 
until September 5. His letter was published in the Register 
of September 15, but it added little to what was, by then, 
known. 

Meanwhile, the Star's editors apparently felt they did not 
have sufficient information to warrant even a mention in 
their edition for August 25. But the next week, September 1, 
they made the insurrection the featured story, giving it one 
and a half columns, most of this consisting of a running ac- 
count of the story as it had developed in Richmond, taken 
from the Richmond Enquirer and Richmond Compiler, and 
run under a simple label head, as was the custom among 
newspapers at this time. However, these clippings were pre- 
faced by a summary prepared in the Star office. A glimpse of 
the problem facing these editors can be gained from the lead 
to this summary. They wrote: 


Public curiosity has been, several days, on tiptoe to learn the 
particulars of the reported insurrection among the slaves in 
Southampton county, Virginia. The reports concerning this dis- 
turbance were, for a while, so numerous and contradictory, that it 
was utterly and impossible to form any thing like a correct idea 
of its extent ; and even now, although the general facts are pretty 
well ascertained, to light on the truth concerning particulars, we 
have to make our way through rumors and contradictions, as 
Tully sought amidst bushes and brambles the tomb of Archi- 
medes. 


The Register of September 1 also gave the story a big play, 
though the Galeses elected to prepare their own account 
culled “from the multiplicity of reports to which this soul har- 
rowing occurrence has given birth.” They were careful, how- 
ever, to qualify their account, stating that the facts were given 
“without . .. vouching for their precise accuracy, though we 
have every reason to suppose them correct.” They hoped that 
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their story would “allay the anxiety of the public, until some- 
thing official appears.” 

Both the Star and Register accounts were in outline ac- 
curate. Nat Turner was named as the leader, though the Star 
reported him as being from North Carolina. Also, each paper 
had him sharing leadership with a free Negro named Will 
Artist, both of whom were reported killed in the Register 
story, ‘and their heads placed upon stakes in the public road.” 
There was a slight discrepancy in the number of whites 
killed, the Star reporting fifty-eight and the Register, fifty- 
nine. However, both papers carried a list of the victims. The 
Register credited “a gentleman, from the vicinity of the scene 
of action” for its list, while the Star gave the Richmond Com- 
piler as its source. The Register stated “that one white man, 
at least, was found amongst the dead conspirators, disguised 
and blackened as a negro’; this fact was not included in the 
Star's account. It was the Galeses’ opinion that Turner, “this 
mis-called preacher, so worked upon the we 8 of his audi- 
tors that they immediately resolved upon their bloody course.” 
But they admitted this conclusion was reached by inference 
from the fact that the uprising broke out on a Sunday evening 
following “a negro preaching in the neighborhood of Cross 
Keys. Lawrence and Lemay claimed that the “marauders 
and murderers were runaway negroes, who had broken in 
upon the white population, for robbery and other mischief”; 
the conclusion of Thomas Ritchie of the Richmond Enquirer 
who insisted in his paper that “few, if any, of the plantation 
hands, had joined” the rebellious band.’ 

By the September 8 publication day both the Register and 
Star were able to give a more correct account. The Star gave 
over two and a half columns to material taken from the Rich- 
mond Compiler of August 30 and September 3. The Register, 
however, once again ran a lucally prepared account. This was 
based on official dispatches published in the Richmond papers 
“and a number of letters written from the scene of action.” 
Some of the errors that had appeared in the September 1 
story were specifically corrected, and events up to the latest 


* Richmond Enquirer (Virginia), August 26, 1831. 
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date possible for them, approximately September 3, were 
covered. The Galeses reported that “the scene of the late 
murders is perfectly quiet,” and that officials in Southampton 
were convinced “that there existed no concert among the 
slaves, except in the immediate vicinity of its origin.” They 
mentioned that “about thirty negroes were slain during the 
excitement, some of them probably innocent”; but, as they 
explained, “the people are wound up to a high pitch of rage, 
and precaution is even necessary to protect the lives of the 
prisoners.” 

Under a separate head, the Register editors printed a letter 
“addressed to a gentleman in [Raleigh], by a member of the 
Bar of Southampton county, whose statement of facts is en- 
titled to full credence.” This was an eyewitness account, for 
this “gentleman” had been among those who had dispersed 
the “rebel party, consisting of about 40 blacks,” on Tuesday 
morning, August 23. He described Nat Turner as “a complete 
fanatic,’ and stated “that the singular appearance of the sun 
some short time since, was the immediate cause of the in- 
surrection breaking out at the time it did, though,” he added, 
“from the accounts of his wife” Turner had been considering 
it for years. 

The Register also reprinted a story from the Edenton Ga- 
zette which reported “no signs or symptoms of an insurrec- 
tionary spirit” in that area. This account, while recommending 
“vigilance” to its readers, suggested “that they should not suf- 
fer the present excitement, to cause them to deviate from 
their accustomed mild & moderate treatment to the slaves. 
The innocent should not suffer on account of the wicked,” the 
Edenton paper declared, “nor the just be confounded with 
the unjust.” 

Meanwhile, in Fayetteville, Edward J. Hale, who published 
his Carolina Observer on Wednesday of each week, was 
handicapped by the additional distance in getting an early 
report of the Southampton uprising. Also, one of those infer- 
nal “freshets” had caused the streams in and around his area 
to rise, complicating mail delivery. He may have carried an 
early report in his edition of August 31, but this issue was not 
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available to the writer. At any rate, by September 7 he had 
enough material to fill up two and a quarter columns, run 
under the customary label heads—“The Insurrection,” “Yes- 
terday’s Despatch,” etc. This consisted altogether of reports 
lifted from the Richmond Enquirer through the September 2 
edition, and the Raleigh Register of September 1. Thus Hale’s 
readers had a fairly coherent, though inaccurate, account of 
what had taken place. 

The next week's Observer, that of September 14, contained 
a two-column story written for the Daily Richmond Whig by 
its senior editor, John Hampden Pleasants. Editor Pleasants 
had been a member of the Richmond Dragoons, a cavalry 
troop dispatched from Richmond to Jerusalem by Governor 
John Floyd of Virginia, the night of August 23. Pleasant’s 
lead throws further light on newspaper reporting in these 
days of limited communication. He wrote: 


We have been astonished since our return from Southampton 

. in looking over the mass of exchange papers accumulated 
in our absence, to see the number of false, absurd, and idle 
rumors, circulated by the Press, touching the insurrection in 
that county. —Editors seem to have applied themselves to the 
task of alarming the public mind as much as possible... . 


The Whig editor then proceeded to do his part in getting 
everybody excited. His vivid account of the beginning of the 
insurrection, with Nat dispatching with his own hand mem- 
bers of the Travis family, through the heroic stand of the gout- 
ridden Dr. Blount and his fifteen-year old son, “whom we 
take leave to recommend to General Jackson, for a warrant 
in the navy or West Point,” to the “bloody and horribly awful” 
slaughter of the Vaughans, was designed to raise the blood 
pressure of white southerners to a fever pitch; far different 
from the sober and factual accounts that appeared in the 
Register or Star. Pleasants reported, however, “the slaughter 
of many blacks without trial, and under circumstances of 
great barbarity.” He told of meeting one “individual of intel- 
ligence, who stated that he himself had killed between 10 
and 15.” It was Pleasants’ conclusion that the Southampton 
“insurrection [read] some salutary lessons: to the whites, the 
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propriety of incessant vigilance; to the blacks, the madness of 
all attempts such as that in Southampton; . . . another insur- 
rection would be followed by putting the whole race to the 
sword.” 

The senior editor of the Whig also had a grievance, and he 
regretted “to be under the necessity of adverting” to it; but 
the conduct of a Henry B. Vaughan he thought deserved ex- 
posure and chastisement. Vaughan was the owner of the 
tavern in Jerusalem where the Richmond troop established 
headquarters. He had no family and was quite wealthy, but 
“a base and sordid love of pelf” prompted him to speculate 
upon the men from Richmond. Thus, though his service was 
meager and his guests “furnished with the coarsest” fare, he 
presented a bill exceeding $800. “To state the fact,” Trooper 
Pleasants declared, “is to inflict on him, the severest punish- 
ment, the indignation of the public.” * 

Whatever effect the story of John Pleasants may have had 
on the readers of the Observer was probably lost, because on 
the opposite page Hale reported “that there is no doubt of a 
conspiracy having been formed among a portion of the slaves 
in the counties of Sampson and Duplin, in this State.” He then 
laid out the facts as he had been able to determine them. A 
trusted slave, the property of the sheriff of Sampson, Thomas 
K. Morrissey, had been arrested on suspicion. On examination 
he “confessed that he and six or seven others had designed to 
bring about an insurrection on the 1st of October ensuing.” 
Their plan was to muster what forces they could in Duplin 
and Sampson counties, “and thence to proceed to Wilming- 
ton, where they expected to collect a large force.” All were 
arrested and committed for trial. 

Of this much Hale was certain. What followed he hoped 
was “greatly exaggerated”; however, he did “not feel at lib- 
erty to withhold it from’ "his readers. The preceding Monday 
evening, September 12, he wrote, an express had arrived in 
Fayetteville “bringing letters from a respectable gentleman 
in Clinton,” the county seat of Sampson. These letters stated, 
“upon the authority of two persons, names not mentioned, 


* Raleigh Register, September 15, 1831. 
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who had come express to Clinton” the night before, that a 
group of Negroes “to the number of 500” had gathered at a 
point about seventeen miles from Clinton. Their destination 
was unknown, but warnings had been sent to Clinton and 
Wilmington. 

Then on Tuesday the Wilmington stage arrived. It had 
reached Wilmington the morning before and was “immedi- 
ately despatched back without any mail except a letter from” 
the postmaster there to the postmaster at Fayetteville. This 
letter reported that Wilmington was under martial law, “in 
consequence of information received” that morning that Neg- 
roes “to the number of 200, had encamped on Sunday night, 
at Rockfish Bridge, in Duplin, 40 miles from Wilmington, and 
about 50 miles from” Fayetteville. They were expected to 
arrive at any moment, and the postmaster wrote that he “had 
been under arms all the morning.” 

It was evident, Hale pointed out, that the account received 
in Fayetteville “and that which produced such excitement at 
Wilmington, proceeded from the same source,” suspected by 
Hale to be Sheriff Morrissey himself. Thus, he declared, “our 
readers may conjecture how much both accounts are exag- 
gerated.” For his part, Hale trusted “it is nothing more than 
a false alarm, growing out of the arrests” of the Negroes im- 
plicated with Sheriff Morrissey’s slave. He stated that in 
Fayetteville “there is not the slightest cause for apprehen- 
sion, but, he admitted, “the authorities . . . have taken and 
are now taking prompt steps for security.” Several men, he 
reported, had left Fayetteville for Clinton Monday night with 
arms and ammunition. From them he expected at any hour 
“correct information.” ° 

Fayetteville, then, was apparently calm as its citizens 
waited for further information. Not so was Raleigh! The Reg- 
ister for September 15 carried the alarming news; Raleigh for 
“the last twenty-four hours had been in a state of considerable 
excitement, in consequence of the reception of intelligence, 
from such a source as leaves no doubt of its truth, that the 
slaves of Duplin and Sampson counties . . . have risen in re- 


* Carolina Observer (Fayetteville), September 14, 1831, hereinafter cited 
as Carolina Observer. 
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bellion against the whites, and have committed many horrid 
butcheries.” Reports also included New Hanover and Bladen, 
the story declared, “but the probability as to these is not so 
strong.” The number of insurgents, “the extent of their mur- 
ders, the names of their victims, or their ultimate destination” 
was as yet unknown; however, the “most recent account 
[stated] the number of families murdered at seventeen!” 
Raleigh had been “put in a state of complete defence, for 
the purpose either of suppressing disturbances at home or 
meeting danger from abroad.” Meanwhile, everyone was “in 
momentary expectation of particulars.” 

Lawrence and Lemay, at the Star, were not so excited. They 
began their story by stating that the Edenton Gazette had 
reported, “upon information received from an undoubted 
source,” that there had been killed in Southampton “upwards 
of one hundred negroes, consequent upon the late insurrec- 
tion in that county.” They also understood that about twenty- 
one Negroes had “been committed to jail in Edenton, on a 
charge of having been concerned in concerting a project of 
rebellion.” Only then did the editors write that a slave has 
“been arrested and imprisoned in Duplin county, upon a 
similar allegation.” And finally they casually remarked that 
“Serious reports in relation to a revolt of slaves in Wilmington 
and Sampson county” reached Raleigh “by the way of Smith- 
field, on Monday night and Tuesday morning last.” These 
reports were fortified, Lawrence and Lemay admitted, on 
Tuesday evening, when “certain intelligence from various 
sources reached us of an insurrection having occurred on Sun- 
day night last in a part of Sampson and Duplin counties.” 
But, they continued, “its extent or the damage done is un- 
known to us.” However, they reported that “energetic meas- 
ures’ had been adopted for the security of Raleigh.’® 

The news of this insurrection attempt in North Carolina 
was sufficient to eclipse the Southampton affair so far as the 
Register was concerned. But the Star considered it still im- 
portant enough to give a half column to reprints from the 
Richmond Compiler devoted to reports of the trials then in 
progress. The editors also printed a letter, from the same 
~ * Star, September 15, 1831. 
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source, by an irate Baptist who complained about the news- 
papers “improperly” representing Nat Turner as a Baptist 
preacher, and demanded that this be corrected.” 

When Hale issued the Observer on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 14, he included an extra for such subscribers as could be 
reached containing “particulars, collected by one of [his] 
townsmen on the spot.” According to this account, which was 
reprinted in the Observer for September 21, “the first intima- 
tion of the contemplated rising of the Blacks” in Sampson and 
Duplin came when a free mulatto told a citizen of Washing- 
ton that he had been approached to join the conspiracy. This 
Negro said that the blacks “in Sampson, Duplin, and New 
Hanover, were regularly organized and prepared to rise on 
the 4th October.” On the basis of this tip, Dave, the slave of 
Sheriff Morrissey, was arrested. He admitted that he and five 
others in Sampson and Duplin, along with several others in 
Wilmington, were the ring-leaders. He named several fami- 
lies they intended to murder, and said that “their object was 
to march by two routes to Wilmington, spreading destruction 
and murder on their way. At Wilmington they expected to 
be reinforced by 2000, to supply themselves with arms and 
ammunition and then return.” The account concluded by 
reporting that a number of Negroes had been arrested in Dup- 
lin and Sampson counties, and in Wilmington. All were in 
jail awaiting trial. Several, including Dave, had been exe- 
cuted. The reporter added that “the excitement among the 
people in Sampson county is very great, and increasing”; also 
that no evidence could be found “respecting a large force 
having been seen collected together, though there seems no 
doubt but that small armed bands have been seen.” 

The most important information that Hale could add to this 
account, when it appeared in the Observer on the twenty- 
first, was the “fact, that not a single party of negroes, nay, not 
a single individual, has been found in arms or in rebellion, in 
any of the counties.” This did not mean that he doubted the 
fact of the planned insurrection, for he thought that “The dis- 
covery of the plot [had] completely” overthrown the design 
of the Negroes. 


4 Star, September 15, 1831. 
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Hale expressed surprise at the “effects of the reports 
abroad. Women and children in several of the counties,” he 
wrote, “have fled to the swamps, from which, after a day or 
two they emerged, wet, muddy, and half starved. -Wagon- 
ers .. . discharged their loads at some house on the road, and 
returned home.” In the upper counties of the State, “which 
might have been supposed beyond the influence of the sup- 
posed danger,” thousands of militia were assembled. But, he 
conceded, “it is accounted for when we state that the most 
extravagant reports, not having the shadow of foundation, 
somehow gained extensive circulation”; reports such as the 
capture and destruction of Wilmington and Clinton, or the 
blowing up of “the fine bridge across the Cape Fear to pre- 
vent the banditti from coming into” Fayetteville. “How it 
was possible,” Hale wondered, “for any one of these reports 
to gain a moments’s credence, we cannot conceive, but we 
must learn that they have even got into the papers to the 
north of us.” 

One of the papers that Hale must have had in mind was 
the Register, and, apparently, the Galeses felt they had over- 
played the story. In their edition of September 22 they ad- 
mitted that their account in the previous week’s issue was 
“highly exaggerated”; their explanation: it was based on in- 
formation “derived from despatches forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor, and confirmed by expresses, travelling gentlemen and 
private letters.” Indeed, they wrote, “it may truly be said. . . 


that 


The flying rumors gather’d as they roll’d, 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told, 

And all who told it added something new, 

And all who heard it, made enlargement too: 

In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew.” 


With this confession out of the way, the Register editors pro- 
ceeded to recount what actually had taken place; a report 
substantially the same as that which appeared in the Ob- 
server of September 21. 

It was also revealed in this Register story that the “reports 
which reached Hillsborough, were of such a character as to 
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induce the belief that [Raleigh] was in imminent danger of 
an attack from the insurgents.” Acting on this information, a 
group, “comprising some of the most respectable citizens of 
that place,” immediately left for Raleigh, determined to lend 
aid to the beleagured city. They proceeded as far as Chapel 
Hill before learning that the reports were false. This gallant 
conduct by the citizens of Hillsboro “will long be gratefully 
remembered in this community,” the Galeses | aera 

A partial corrective to the Register’s exaggerated account 
of September 15 was supplied by the Star on September 16, 
when they issued a local extra.’ This brief bulletin contained 
a denial of the “alarming reports now circulating through the 
country, about the burning of property and massacre of sev- 
eral white families.” But while this report no doubt eased the 
minds of Raleigh citizens, Lawrence and Lemay insisted that 
“Prompt steps for security should . . . be every where taken 
and steadily presevered in.” They ran this extra again in their 
edition of September 22, followed by the eyewitness account 
which had appeared in the Fayetteville Observer extra Sep- 
tember 14. Mention was also made of the march from Hills- 
boro to relieve Raleigh. 

September 22 was the climax for insurrection news. Related 
stories, of course, continued to appear. Nat Turner was still 
at large, and this was basis for any number of stories report- 
ing his capture, usually false. Most of these stories were re- 
prints from exchange papers. Often enough, the editors were 
victimized as was the Norfolk Herald, reported in the Fay- 
etteville Observer of October 5 and 12. In the first instance 
the Herald reported that “ a gentleman had arrived in Nor- 
folk, who gave information of the capture of this monster 
[Turner],” stating that “he saw Nat when he was brought 
into Jerusalem.” In the next edition the Herald editors re- 
gretted to report that the capture was a “sheer fabrication.” 
Disgustedly they added, the “lie was so much like the truth 
that we could not doubt it, and so were imposed on.” Experi- 
ences like this tended to make editors wary, as indicated in 
the statement made by the Galeses to preface a report of Nat's 


* Star, September 22, 1831. 
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capture in Botetourt County, Virginia. They wrote: “The fol- 
lowing from the Richmond Compiler, may be entitled to 
[some] credit, but we doubt it.” * 

The Star, with its usual conservatism, refrained from pub- 
lishing any of these reports until October 27, when it ran a 
summary of all the reports “to satisfy public curiosity.” In 
this account the editors reported that Nat had been seen and 
shot at in southeastern Virginia, had drowned while attempt- 
ing to cross the New River in western Virginia, and last “and 
most probable (though we doubt the truth of all),” he had 
been sighted in Southampton County. As it turned out this 
last story was correct, and the Star and Register of Novem- 
ber 10, and the Observer of November 9, carried full ac- 
counts of Nat’s capture on October 30, near Cross Keys, 
complete with letters from responsible officials substantiat- 
ing the fact. 

Aside from the false reports of Nat’s capture, there were 
also rumors of other insurrectionary attempts. One that at- 
tracted more than usual attention was the “meditated Insur- 
rection . . . discovered amongst the Slaves engaged in the 
Gold Mines of Rutherford and Burke,” the last week of 
September. The Register and Observer gave some space to 
this, though nothing like that allotted to the disturbance in 
eastern North Carolina, but the Star largely ignored it. As for 
other accounts, and there were many even up into Delaware 
and Maryland, Hale in the Observer expressed what must 
have been the attitude of his fellow editors. In mentioning a 
rumored insurrection in Dinwiddie County, Virginia, he 
wrote: “We receive reports at present with a good deal of 
caution; and place no reliance on this.” 

All of this agitation, both the real and the fancied, pre- 
sented the South with the question of why it had happened. 
Turner and his followers had been well treated; this many of 
them including Nat himself admitted. Dave, the leader of 
the abortive Sampson affair, was the trusted servant of his 
master. Why, then, had these men turned so viciously against 
their owners? The newspapers supplied the answer—they 


* Raleigh Register, October 13, 1831. 
“ Raleigh Register, October 6, 1831. 
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were incited by outsiders. A writer in the Tarboro Free Press 
pointed this out. It was no accident, he argued, that the South- 
ampton rebellion followed only a few weeks the discovery of 
“the notorious “Walker Pamphlet’” circulating in southern 
counties. Nor was there any doubt in his mind that “An in- 
cendiary paper, “The Liberator” can probably be found 
“among the slaves” in every county of the State.” In Wash- 
ington, D. C., the National Intelligencer took this idea up aad 
in a long editorial, reprinted by the Register, Star and Ob- 
server, appealed to the people of New England, specifically 
to the mayor of Boston, to seek some means whereby such 
“diabolical papers” as Mr. Garrison’s Liberator could be sup- 
pressed." Then in October, Garrison was indicted by the 
Grand Jury in Raleigh, followed later that month by the same 
body in New Bern.” 

Finally, there were the reports of the trials of Negroes 
accused of conspiracy. Practically every issue of the three 
newspapers from the last week of September through Novem- 
ber carried a brief notice of a trial. Those in Southampton 
began almost as soon as the insurrection was over, and, with 
the exception of Nat's trial, ended by the final week in Sep- 
tember. The Observer of September 28 reported this fact, 
stating that twenty-one slaves were condemned, of whom 
nine were “recommended for reprieve and transportation”; 
the others to be hanged. It was this sentence of transporta- 
tion that prompted the governor of Louisiana to call into 
session his legislature, on the grounds, the New Orleans Ar- 
gus stated, “that in all probability attempts will be made to 
introduce to [Louisiana] . . . slaves of vicious habits . . ., 
participators in the late horrible scenes at Southampton.” “ 
Of the Negroes seized in North Carolina, four were lynched 
by the enraged citizenry of Wilmington, “a measure indis- 
pensable to the safety of the community,” the Wilmington 
Cape Fear Recorder doduet, * and no other editor objected. 


* Carolina Observer, September 21, 1831. 

* Carolina Observer, September 21, 1831; Raleigh Register, September 
22, 1831; Star, September 29, 1831. 

" Raleigh Register, October 13, 1831. 

* Carolina Observer, October 26, 1831. 

* Raleigh Register, October 26, 1831. 
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Other Negroes were more fortunate. In Edenton, where a 
number had been arrested on suspicion, the Register of Nov- 
ember 10 reported “not the slightest evidence was adduced 
to warrant the belief of their participation in any plot.” The 
Superior Court freed them. However, of the six arraigned in 
Duplin County, the Star of October 13 related that three were 
convicted and sentenced to be executed, though one obtained 
a reprieve from the governor. But these stories were no prob- 
lem to report; it was simply a matter of recording an official 
act. 

In this fashion three North Carolina newspapers attempted 
to “supply news” of an unusual event to their readers. By 
modern standards they probably did a poor job. There was 
not much objectiveness in the way the editors wrote their 
stories, but no one should complain that they lacked color. 
Such supercharged expletives as “soul harrowing,” “murder- 
ous fiends,” “blood thirsty infatuation” were mixed with such 
judgments as “the deluded wretches who are concerned in 
the diabolical attempt will be made to suffer severely for 
their temerity,” as these men prepared their accounts. But 
there were no flaming headlines to excite the reader, so that 
the effect was no greater, perhaps, than present-day accounts. 
However, there were those who charged that these news- 
papers did much to spread “the black terror.” One was George 
Badger, leader of Whig forces in the State. He advised Gov- 
ernor Montfort Stokes not to give information of suspected 
plots to the newspapers. “Such is the impudence and incon- 
sideration of editors,” Badger charged, that any suspicion is 
“soon blazoned forth in their papers and magnified into actual 
rebellion and murder.” * Perhaps so, but “News-hunger is 
fundamental in human nature,” Frank Luther Mott has ob- 
served,” and man will get it by one means or another. How 
he reacts is, of course, another matter. 

In defense of these “impudent editors,” might not Edward 
Hale’s careful reporting of the rumored revolt in Sampson 
and Duplin counties have had something to do with the calm 


™ Quoted in Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought in the Old South 
(Durham, 1940), 95. 


™ Frank Luther Mott, The News In America (Cambridge, Mass.: 1952), 1. 
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which prevailed in Fayetteville; or perhaps the extra issued 
by the Star. checked the panic raging in Raleigh as the result 
of this same affair. Who can say? At any rate, a newspaper 
deals in news, and it is evident that the editors here treated 
were determined to peddle a commodity always in demand. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STONEMAN’S LAST RAID 
By INA W. VAN NOPPEN * 


INTRODUCTION 


The State of North Carolina has erected a marker in each 
of the towns and villages where Stoneman’s Cavalry camped, 
fed, or skirmished during his last raid. Millions of tourists 
pass at least one of these markers every summer. People in 
the Piedmont and Mountain sections of the State grow up 
seeing the markers and knowing nothing of the nature of the 
raid mentioned thereon. General Stoneman is scarcely re- 
ferred to in accounts of the military phases of the war, in the 
most widely used textbook on the Civil War; in more speci- 
alized works of several volumes, a mere sentence or a foot- 
note is deemed sufficient to sum up this officer's career. A 
historical imperative is an account of Stoneman’s Last Raid 
in perspective. It is called Stoneman’s last raid because he 
first made an abortive raid in Georgia in which he was inglor- 
iously captured by home guards. Later he led a successful 
raid against the saltworks in Virginia. His enduring fame in 
the North and ignominy in the South will, however, rest upon 
his last raid. This was a splendidly conceived, ably executed 
attack upon the war potential and the civilian population of 
the South as well as upon its military resources. It was one 
of the early examples of total war. Stoneman’s raid not only 
did incalculable military damage, but it destroyed the war- 
making capacity of a whole region. Most significantly as 
Stoneman and his raiders passed through eastern Tennessee, 
western North Carolina, and the North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia Piedmont we obtain revealing glimpses of how the war 
had been felt and interpreted by the people of these regions 
who were its innocent victims. 


*Dr. Ina W. Van Noppen is a Professor of History, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone. 
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Eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina comprise a 
region of divided loyalties. There is an old Roman saying that 
mountaineers are always free. The mountaineers of this 
region certainly felt free to choose sides, to give their loyal- 
ties to the side in which they believed, and to resist courage- 
ously coercion by either side. It was quite obvious that many 
deeply loved the Union and refused to fight against it. Others 
felt that it was not their fight, or refused to fight to defend the 
slave system in which they did not believe and the slavocracy 
which they resented. They therefore had refused to enlist and 
had evaded Confederate conscription, throughout the war. 
Others, generally the more prosperous well-to-do, were loyal 
to their State and region and did all in their power to further 
the efforts of the Confederacy. This resulted in war, some- 
times cold, sometimes hot, on ten thousand fronts and in a 
thousand communities. In eastern Tennessee northern sym- 
pathizers were in the majority, but southern adherents held 
the power and sought to coerce their neighbors, arousing 
bitter resentment and ill-concealed desires for revenge. In 
western North Carolina sympathies were more evenly divid- 
ed, but the coercive military might of the South was nearer, 
and opposition to the Confederacy was less vocal and more 
deeply repressed. Nevertheless it was there in many hearts. 
Many fled through Tennessee and joined the Union forces. 
Many others remained at home, resisting passively every 
effort to enlist their co-operation with the southern cause. 
Their pro-southern neighbors resented their attitude as un- 
patriotic and many animosities and smoldering enmities re- 
sulted. 

When Stoneman’s raiders came through, these enmities and 
resentments, having been repressed for four years, burst into 
sudden flame; and now that they had the upper hand those 
who had opposed or been lukewarm to the South had their 
revenge. Pillaging, burning, robbery, and every form of inter- 
necine warfare resulted, and the southern adherents reaped 
the whirlwind which they had sowed. For by far the worst 
depredations and crimes were committed by neighbor against 
neighbor and by the North Carolina and Tennessee soldiers 








Lossing, A History of the Civil War 
Section XIV, p. 422 


“Major-General George Stoneman” 
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in Stoneman’s Army. The latter were called “home Yankees,” 
southerners fighting with the Yankees. Many of these men 
had fled to escape conscription and the necessity of fighting 
for that in which they did not believe. Among them were men 
from almost every mountain community and they knew the 
attitudes and opinions of their former neighbors. Therefore 
as Stoneman’s men passed through the various towns and 
counties, we see that those who had been favorable to the 
North were usually left unmolested while southern partisans 
had their property stolen or burned. All this is most conclu- 
sive evidence that in this region the “War Between the States” 
was indeed a Civil War. Those loyal to the South felt that 
they were fighting for their homeland and for a glorious 
cause, but an almost equal number of their neighbors be- 
lieved that they had an undeniable right to their opinions and 
were willing to defend them with “the last full measure of 
their devotion.” 


PART I 
THE LONG MARCH BEGAN 


[On March 21, 1865] We started from Knoxville in an ordinary 
rainstorm, which increased in intensity during the day, and at 
night had developed into a furious hailstorm. We are in the 
lightest marching order, and our shelter tents are a poor pro- 
tection at such a time. [We] Encamped at night at Strawberry 
Plains, where we were joined by the other Regiments of our 
brigade. ' 


The Fifteenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry Regiment 
had received orders just one week earlier at Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, to prepare for what “smacked” of a hard campaign. 
Two pack mules for each company was to be the only trans- 


*H. K. Weand, “Our Last Campaign and Pursuit of Jeff Davis,” Charles 
H. Kirk (ed.), History of the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry 
(Philadelphia: Historical Committee of the Society of the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, 1906), 492, hereinafter cited as Weand, “Our Last 
Campaign.” The volume will hereinafter be cited as Kirk, History of the 
Fifteenth Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry. The memoirs in this volume 
are compiled from old diaries and letters, and verified by official documents. 
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portation allowed, one for carrying ammunition, the other 
for the use of the officers’ mess and for carrying such cooking 
utensils as would be absolutely required for the company. Of- 
ficers were to take only such baggage as they could carry on 
their horses; the men must carry sixty-three rounds of ammu- 
nition in all, four horseshoes and the necessary nails; no bag- 
gage was to be allowed except overcoats.” 

The above-mentioned cavalry regiment had been organized 
in 1862 by William J. Palmer, private secretary to the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Palmer became 
the colonel of the Regiment. A carefully selected body of 
young men who had been required to establish evidence of 
ability and of good standing in their home communities be- 
fore they were accepted, the Regiment had been planned for 
special service under General Buell at Louisville, and its 
experience had been almost entirely in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. When General Stanley, at Huntsville 
in 1865, received orders to have the Fifteenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry report at Knoxville, he wrote that Colonel Palmer 
was worth a whole brigade of most cavalry.* 

The march in which the Regiment was to participate was 
one that was to fit like a link in the chain that was to tighten 
around the Confederacy and end the Civil War. In the fall of 
1864 the United States Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, 
had described to Congress where the Confederate strong- 
holds were: General Robert E. Lee defended Richmond and 
Petersburg; General John B. Hood was moving north to in- 
vade Tennessee and Kentucky; west of the Mississippi Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith commanded a large force. The ports of 
Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile were strongly 
garrisoned and fortified.* Several changes took place during 
the next six months. Mobile, the last port in the cotton States 
to remain in Confederate hands, was attacked by General 
x Charles M. Betts, “Circular Order,’ Kirk, History of the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 695. Major Betts said “two horseshoes,” 
while General Gillem’s Report specified “four horseshoes.” 

*The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 70 volumes [127 books, atlases, and index], 1880-1901), 


Series I, XLIX, Part I, 647, hereinafter cited as Official Records. 
* Official Records, Series III, V, 494, 
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Canby in August; General Hood was totally defeated in Ten- 
nessee in December; Wilmington fell in January; General 
Thomas was preparing to send out two large and well- 
appointed cavalry expeditions—one from Middle Tennessee 
under Brevet Major General James H. Wilson against the 
Confederacy’s vital points in Alabama; the other under Major- 
General George Stoneman, toward Lynchburg. General 
Philip H. Sheridan’s cavalry completed its erry in t the Shenan- 
doah Valley and moved to White House on the Pamunkey. 
The armies of General William T. Sherman had marched 
through Georgia to Savannah, then north through South Car- 
olina into North Carolina; reinforced by that of General John 
M. Schofield, they were at Goldsboro in March, 1865. Gen- 
eral John Pope was preparing for a spring campaign against 
Generals Kirby Smith and Sterling Price west of the Missis- 
sippi River; the armies of the Potomac and the James con- 
fronted the Confederate troops under General Robert E. Lee, 
who defended Petersburg and Richmond.° 

General George Stoneman, who was chosen to command 
one of the large-scale cavalry raids, was a native of New 
York, a West Point graduate, and a veteran of the Mexican 
War. Stationed at Fort Brown, Texas, at the start of the Civil 
War, he had refused to surrender to Confederate troops when 
General D. E. Twiggs, his immediate superior, did. Escaping 
with his command he continued to serve the Union Army as 
a commander of cavalry under McClellan, in West Virginia, 
and with the Army of the Potomac. After various other as- 
signments, in 1864 he was assigned to the Department of the 
Mississippi under General William T. Sherman, and in March, 
as commander of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Ohio, 
he took part in the Atlanta campaign. His command was to 
attempt to liberate the Union prisoners at Macon and Ander- 
sonville, Georgia. Moving toward Macon by way of the rail- 
road bed, Stoneman’s cavalry tore up the tracks, racing with 
a force of Confederate cavalry that was riding on a railway 
train. As Stoneman destroyed, the Confederate cavalry re- 
paired. It was a contest that lasted until Stoneman had almost 


* Official Records, Series III, V, 494. 
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reached Macon, when at Clinton, Georgia, he and seven hun- 
dred of his men were humiliatingly captured by Confederate 
Home Guards." Stoneman was taken prisoner, exchanged, and 
released for duty in October, 1864. This time he was assigned 
to serve as second in command of the Army of the Ohio under 
General Schofield; there he redeemed his reputation as a 
master of the art of the cavalry raid by conducting a very 
destructive one against Bristol and Saltville, Virginia, in De- 
cember, 1864. This raid into southwestern Virginia was under- 
taken at his own suggestion. At that time he sent to Schofield 
a plan which he wished to execute, which would have as its 
first objective the destruction of the Tennessee and Virginia 
Railroad from Bristol to Wytheville, with a detour to destroy 
the saltworks at Saltville, and as its second goal a movement 
toward Salisbury and from thence either north or south as 
conditions warranted. He proposed that “the foot” and a 
small proportion of the cavalry cover his movements. He 


added: 


I hope you will not disapprove of ... [my plan] as I think 
I can see very important results from its execution. I owe the 
Southern Confederacy a debt I am very anxious to liquidate, and 
this offers a propitious occasion... .7 


The reply which he received from General Schofield, dated 
December 6, 1864, told him to carry out the first part of his 
plan as outlined but to postpone the second phase until fur- 
ther orders were sent to him.* Meantime, on December 5, the 
Secretary of War and General Grant ordered that Stoneman 
be relieved from duty with the Army of the Ohio because of 
his failure in Georgia; Schofield abstained from delivering 
the order to Stoneman and finally succeeded in having it re- 
voked. After Stoneman’s successful raid in Virginia Scho- 
field told him of the revoked order and added that he had 


now vindicated his reputation as a general.° 


* Bell I Wiley (ed.), “Co. Aytch” Maury Grays Tennessee Regiment or a 
Side Show of the Big Show. By Sam R. Watkins (Jackson, Tennessee: 
McCowat-Mercer Press [Reprint], 1952), 191. 

* Official Records, Series I, XLV, Part I, 1,074. 

* Official Records, Series I, XLV, Part I, 810. 

* Official Records, Series I, XLV, Part II, 402. 
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In February, 1865, Stoneman was made Commander of 
the District of East Tennessee; General Grant was ready for 
Stoneman to attempt to carry out the second part of the plan 
which he had outlined to General Schofield the previous No- 
vember. General Sherman had not at that time reached 
Columbia, South Carolina. Grant wrote to General Thomas, 
Stoneman’s superior officer: 


Stoneman might penetrate South Carolina well down toward 
Columbia, destroying the railroad and military resources of the 
country, thus visiting a portion of the State which will not be 
reached by Sherman’s forces. He might also be able to return 
to East Tennessee by way of Salisbury, North Carolina, thus 
releasing some of our prisoners of war in rebel hands. . . 
Sherman’s movements will attract the attention of all the force 
the enemy can collect, thus facilitating the execution of this.” 


General Thomas was authorized to order the expedition, 
instructing Stoneman to destroy but not to fight battles, espec- 
ially against anything like equal forces. “To destroy but not 
to fight battles® was a most unusual command; few people 


realized then that such an order had been given to Stoneman, 
and on many occasions Confederate observers called him cow- 
ardly and easily discouraged. The order “to destroy” might be 
considered contrary to Paragraph Number 44 of “Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the United States in the 
Field,” which admonished: “. . . all robbery, all pillage and 
sacking, . . . all rape, wounding, maiming, or killing of such 
inhabitants, are prohibited under the penalty of death. .. .”" 
On the other hand, Paragraph Number 156 stated: ‘ . [in a 
war of rebellion] The commander will throw the burden of 
the war, as much as lies within his power, on the disloyal 
citizens of the revolted portion or province. . . .” ” 

The instructions issued, for the conduct of the raids by 
Wilson and Stoneman, represent General Sherman’s victory 
over objections raised by President Lincoln and General 
Grant in respect to another campaign, in 1864.’* At that time 

” Officials Records, Series 1, XLIX, Part I, 616-617. 

" Official Records, Series III, III, 153. 


“ Official Records, Series III, III, 153. 
* Official Records, Series I, XXXIX, Part III, 202, 222. 
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Sherman was contemplating a march through Georgia, in pre- 
ference to a pursuit of Hood’s army which, after its defeat 
at Atlanta, had turned northward into Tennessee. Sherman 
defended his plan in two messages to General Grant: 


Until we can repopulate Georgia, it is useless to occupy it, 
but the utter destruction of its roads, houses, and people will 
cripple their military resources. By attempting to hold the roads 
we will lose 1,000 men monthly, and will gain no result. I can 
make the march [to Savannah] and make Georgia howl... . We 
can forage in the interior of the State... .“ 


{I will]. . . push into Georgia, and break up all the railroads 
and depots, capture its horses and negroes, make desolation 
everywhere. .. . Of course I will subsist on the bountiful corn- 
fields and potato patches, as I am now doing luxuriously." 


A recent study of Sherman’s philosophy of war calls this 
plan “total war,” and likens it to methods used during World 
War II. It “paralyzed the enemy's economy and destroyed 
the ability to supply armies; despoiled and scattered families 
of the soldiers, thus undermining morale of military forces. 


... Sherman held that every man, woman, and child in the 
South was “armed and at war.” ® 

After Sherman had reached Savannah and prepared to 
invade South Carolina he wrote to General Thomas that the 
latter should send an army into Alabama to destroy Tusca- 
loosa and Selma, and gather horses and mules (wagons were 


to be burned); all iron-foundries, mills, and factories ought 
to be destroyed. He reasoned: 


It is nonsense to suppose that the people of the South are 
enraged or united by such movements. They reason very dif- 
ferently. They see in them the sure and inevitable destruction 
of property. They realize that the Confederate armies cannot 
protect them, and they see in the repetition of such raids the 
inevitable result of starvation and misery... .” 


“ Official Records, Series I, XXXIX, Part III, 162. 

* Official Records, Series I, XXXIX, Part III, 395. 

* John Bennett Walters, “General William T. Sherman and Total War,” 
Journal of Southern History, XIV (November, 1948), 148-164. 
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As a result of correspondence between Generals Grant, 
Sherman, and Thomas, the two cavalry raids from Tennessee, 
Wilson’s into Alabama and Stoneman's into North and South 
Carolina, to destroy railroads and military resources, and to 
release prisoners of war in Confederate hands, took shape. 

Stoneman’s command was to be assembled from the cavalry 
forces in the District of East Tennessee: the Fifteenth Penn- 
sylvania, the Tenth Michigan, the Twelfth Ohio, and three 
Tennessee cavalry regiments—the Eighth, Ninth, and Thir- 
teenth."* Many young men from the mountainous counties 
of North Carolina were members of the Thirteenth Tennessee 
Cavalry Regiment. These three Tennessee Regiments had 
composed a brigade commanded by Brigadier General Alvan 
C. Gillem, a “Home Yankee,” (a resident of Tennessee) to 
whom Stoneman wrote: “I have just received orders from 
General Grant directing a movement, in which your fine body 
of Cossacks is to play a very important part.” ” 

Three regiments of cavalry from the Department of Ken- 
tucky, the Eleventh Kentucky, Twelfth Kentucky, and 
Eleventh Michigan, that had served under Stoneman in his 
very successful raid of southwest Virginia, were to be trans- 
ferred to his new command; but it would be necessary to 
procure other horses to replace those broken down and killed 
in the earlier raid. General Stoneman hastened to Louisville 
to assemble the three regiments and to obtain horses, but he 
did not get away from Kentucky as early as General Grant 


had hoped he would. On February 21 Stoneman reported to 
General Thomas: 


The cavalry in Kentucky was very much scattered through the 
State, but will, I hope, be concentrated here by Sunday next... . 
Horses coming in slowly. .. . Will be able to get together about 
1,800 men. The remainder are out of hand.”° 


On March 1 Stoneman, still in Louisville, received an im- 
patient telegram from General Grant, to whom he sent the 
following conciliatory reply: 

*% Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 325. 


” Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 663. 
” Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 753. 
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You cannot be more anxious to have me get off than I am to go. 
The delay has been due entirely to the difficulty in collecting 
together the troops, which were very much scattered over Ken- 
tucky, and to the deficiency in horses. . . . The last is now being 
fitted out and will be ready day after tomorrow. All will go by 
railroad and water, as this will be the quickest route; will 
prevent the horses from being broken down by a long march 
over the mountains at this season of the year. . . and will disguise 
from the enemy our objects and destination, . . . I leave for 
Knoxville tomorrow.”! 


In the meantime General Sherman reached Columbia, 
South Carolina, on February 17. No longer was it necessary 
for Stoneman to destroy in South Carolina, as Sherman’s army 
took care of that. A new objective had developed which Gen- 
eral Thomas stated to be “dismantling the country to obstruct 
Lee’s retreat.” General Thomas changed the plan for Stone- 
man’s raid, ordering him to pass out of Tennessee by the head 
of the New River Valley, then down that valley to Christians- 
burg, to destroy the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad 
beyond Christiansburg.” This road was the one over which 
General Robert E. Lee would no doubt attempt to reach a 
place of safety for his army when and if General Grant suc- 
ceeded in forcing him to evacuate Richmond and Petersburg. 
Grant, exasperated at Stoneman’s delay in starting, wired 
General Thomas on March 19: 


If Stoneman has not got off on his expedition, start him at 
once with whatever force you can give him. He will not meet 
with opposition now that cannot be overcome with 1,500 men. If 
I am not mistaken, he will be able to come within fifty miles 
of Lynchburg.”* 


Finally the machinery for the raid was in motion. On 
March 18 General Alvan Gillem took command of the nine 
regiments to carry out the instructions of General Stoneman. 
There were three brigades of three regiments each, the first 
commanded by Colonel William J. Palmer, the second com- 
manded by Brevet Brigadier General Simeon B. Brown, and 

= Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 810. 


* Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part II, 17. 
* Official Records, Series I, XLIX. Part II, 28. 
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the third commanded by Colonel John K. Miller. The artillery 
was directed by Lieutenant James M. Regan. 

On March 23 the nine regiments of cavalry marched into 
Morristown, Tennessee, where the loyal citizens gave them a 
hearty welcome. “These people came from all the surrounding 
country to see us, and while perched on their rail fences 
greeted us with smiles and many a ludicrous expression.” * 

From the earliest history of its statehood Tennessee had 
been like two separate States. In 1797 Francis Baily, a 
Frenchman who toured the unsettled parts of North America, 
wrote: “You will observe that this state may be divided into 
two parts, the eastern and western, which are separated from 
each other by a wilderness which is possessed by the 
Indians.” * 

Although no unsettled forest divided the two parts in 1861, 
this partition was apparent at the time Tennessee voted to 
secede from the Union, the eastern counties being Unionist. 
The opposition to secession was so strong that leaders at- 
tempted secession from the State. William Blount Carter 
wrote to General George H. Thomas in October, 1861: 


This whole country is in a wretched condition; a perfect despot- 
ism reigns here. The Union men of East Tennessee are longing 
and praying for the hour when they can break their fetters. .. . 
Men and women weep for joy when I merely hint to them that 
the day of deliverance is at hand... . I can assure you that who- 
ever is the leader of a successful expedition into East Tennessee 


will receive from these people a crown of glory of which any one 
might well be proud.** 


At Morristown the four horseshoes and nails and five days’ 
rations were issued to each man, and at Bull's Gap in the 
ridge east of Morristown, the command divided, one group 
marching directly east, the other taking a route to the left 
by way of Carter's Station on the Watauga River, to get be- 


*Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 493. 

*Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour in the Unsettled Parts of North 
America in 1796 and 1797 (London, 1856), 413. 

* Official Records, Series II, I, 890. 
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hind the portion of Confederate forces in the vicinity of 
Jonesboro.” 


Met the first rebel force to-day, consisting of about sixty men 
of General Vaughan’s command. Company E of our Regiment 
[the Fifteenth Pennsylvania] had the advance, and charged 
with such spirit that they were driven off, leaving four prisoners 
in our hands. . 


As we get nearer to the mountain forage becomes more scarce, 
and to-day our horses went hungry.”* 


The First and Second Brigades were following the Babb’s 
Mill Road; on March 25 they encamped ten miles west of 
Jonesboro; there a wagon train came up and the men drew all 
the rations they could carry conventiently. The next morning 
the commond cut loose from all encumbrances in the way of 
trains; only one wagon, ten ambulances, and four guns with 
their caissons accompanied the expedition. 

Colonel Miller rejoined the other two brigades at Jonesboro, 
reporting that the railroad bridge over the Watauga had been 
damaged, preventing trains from running south for some 


days; that the Confederate forces had fallen back but that 


the rane was full of stragglers and deserters.” Beginning 


in November, 1861, when six or eight bridges on this rail- 
road had been burned by “tories” encouraged by the Federal 
Army, a reign of terror had existed in this portion of the 


State.*° As Colonel Leadbetter of the Confederate Army had 
described the situation: 


At the farm houses along the more open valleys no men were to 
be seen and it is believed that nearly the whole male population 
of the country were lurking in the hills on account of disaffection 
or fear. The women in some cases were greatly alarmed throwing 
themselves on the ground and wailing like savages. Indeed the 
population is savage. .. .*! 


What these people had feared was Confederate scouts who 
combed the mountains for disloyal men, especially after the 


* Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 330. 
* Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 493. 

* Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 330. 
© Official Records, Series II, I, 892. 

™ Official Records, Series Il, . S68. 
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Congress of the Confederate States passed the first conscrip- 
tion law in 1862. An officer in the First North Carolina Cav- 
alry in October, 1862, wrote of his duties in East Tennessee: 


We arrived at this camp [near Taylorsville, now Mountain 
City, Tennessee] .. day before yesterday. Our orders are I 
guess to arrest all Union men, which operation we have com- 
menced. I had the honor of opening the ball. Night before last 
Col. Folk sent me out with Twenty-five men to bring in some 
renegade N. Carolinians who have been skulking about here 
all summer. They being thoroughly skilled in the art of dodg- 
ing—got wind of us being in the neighborhood and skeedaddled 
prior to the going-down of the Sun. I arrested the parties who 
had been harboring them and brought them to camp... . The 
Col. says he is going to send them to Salisbury, N. C. ... The 
next expedition . . . returned with 18 prisoners including a 
female one commissioned Lieut, Col., commissioned by Abraham 
[Lincoln] to raise troops for service. . . .*” 


Careful plans were laid to prevent Stoneman from being 
attacked from the rear by Confederate troops, once the raid 
was underway. Brigadier General Davis Tillson, command- 
ing the Fourth Division, Department of the Cumberland, was 
to follow Stoneman, occupying all of the mountain passes in 
northwestern North Carolina.** As food for the men and for- 
age for the livestock were non-existent in northeastern Ten- 
nessee, such supplies for Tillson’s forces would necessarily 
have to be transported, so work on the railroad from Chatta- 
nooga to Bristol was hastened. Major General David S. Stan- 
ley, commanding the Fourth Army Corps, was transferred 
from Huntsville, Alabama, to East Tennessee, with two 
divisions to occupy the positions back of General Tillson’s 
divisions, to protect the railroad workers and to lay railroad 
crossties for the construction gang. 

At last a campaign was to be made through North Caro- 
lina’s mountains, a strategy that had long been considered 
but never executed. A number of dirt roads crossed the Blue 
Ridge Mountains from west to east—making it possible for 

“Letter written by J. W. Gash, Mary Gash and Family Papers, State 
Department of Archives and History, sage 
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wheeled vehicles to cross by way of several of the gaps—but 
the roads were so bad that a movement of infantry and artil- 
lery had never seemed feasible, in spite of the fact that a 
large part of the population of some areas was Unionist in 
sentiment. 

After the victory at Chattanooga in November, 1863, Gen- 
eral Grant had considered following it up by sending 50,000 
men into the mountain country, 10,000 up the Little Ten- 
nessee River, 10,000 to Waynesville, 10,000 up the French 
Broad to Asheville and Burnsville, and 20,000 toward Bris- 
tol, Virginia, and the saltworks at Saltville, Virginia, but after 
a tortuous ride of 175 miles he had abandoned the plan be- 
cause of the dangerous roads.*° 

The Confederacy had realized the importance of the North 
Carolina mountain passes, but there had never been enough 
soldiers to defend them properly. Colonel William Holland 
Thomas of southwestern North Carolina had anticipated 
such a campaign as that which Grant had considered, as a 
likely route to upper Georgia and South Carolina and to the 
pes Hae part of Virginia; he had believed also that Lee 
might wish to use the mountains as a stronghold where he 
could have a firm base of operations. Early in the war 
Thomas's legion of Indians and Highlanders had been raised 
to guard the bridges of the East Tennessee and Georgia Rail- 
road and to do other provost duties; and later when East Ten- 
nessee was surrendered to the Union, Thomas and the In- 
dians had fallen back to the Smoky Mountains toward 
Waynesville and Webster to check the progress of Union 
forces.** A few other units of Home Guards had been organ- 
ized in the mountain area: Woodfin’s Battalion had guarded 
in the French Broad region and Madison County had been 
patrolled by one company of cavalry; in Watauga County 
Major Harvey Bingham had organized two companies and 
Captain Price had formed a small company in Ashe County. 
Yancey and Mitchell counties had remained practically un- 

* Walter Clark (ed.), Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions 


from North Carolina in the Great War, 1861-65 (Raleigh, 5 volumes, 1901), 


IV, 109, hereinafter cited as Clark, Histories of the North Carolina 
Regiments. 
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guarded.” In March, 1865, Major A. C. Avery was attempt- 
ing to organize a regiment of these local companies for the 
protection of the frontier. It will be seen that General Stone- 
man with his thousands of cavalrymen had no need to fear 
an encounter with a formidable force in this area. 

The Union Army had been making good use of the little- 
known mountain passes where only experienced guides could 
find their way. These mountains sheltered fugitives from the 
Confederate Army who hid by day and foraged by night, 
often moving in bands of as many as twenty men for pro- 
tection. Through both northern and southern portions of the 
North Carolina mountains were paths followed by those who 
had escaped from Confederate prisons in making their way 
to Union lines in Tennessee. Those fleeing from Salisbury 
followed the Yadkin River to Wilkes County, said to be prob- 
ably the strongest Union county in North Carolina; the Con- 
federates called it “Old United States” and declared it 
irrepressible.” The Unionists fed and sheltered escapees and 
guided them across the Blue Ridge to Banner Elk, where the 
second relay of guides helped them to Tennessee. “Keith” 
Blalock and Harrison Church were well known in this activ- 
ity; and George Kirk is said to have begun his military career 
as a member of the Union underground by piloting men 
from Salisbury Prison through the mountains into the Federal 
lines in Tennessee.” 

Union soldiers escaping from the prison at Columbia usu- 
ally had made their way across South Carolina and through 
Saluda Gap to Hendersonville, North Carolina, where they 
were- relayed to Asheville. In this area Dan Ellis, a native of 
Carter County, Tennessee, was the best-known guide as he 
was well acquainted with the more obscure passes.*® One 
group of prisoners following this route reported having been 
hidden for four days by the girls of a family near Flat Rock. 
The girls were daughters of a Confederate father and a “home 

*" Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments, IV, 371. 

* Junius Henri Brown, Four Years in Secessia (Hartford, 1865). 

™ Shepherd M. Dugger, The War Trails of the Blue Ridge (Banner Elk, 
1932), 111-133, hereinafter cited as Dugger, War Trails. 


“Dan Ellis, Thrilling Adventures of Dan Ellis, Written by Himself 
(New York, 1867). This book is said to have been “ghost-written.” 
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Yankee” mother. The father did not learn of the presence of 
the fugitives in his home. The guides engaged by the girls to 
lead these men through the mountains lived by roaming over 
the country “sacking” every “fine house,” taking money, jew- 
elry, and silverware, brew they hid in a cave.*’ 

On March 27, 1865, a member of Stoneman’s command 
wrote: 


Moved early to find something for our horses to eat, and 
found a short feed for them on the South bank of the Watauga 
River. Marched eighteen miles, and bivouacked on the mountain 
pass near the top of Stone Mountain at 4 A.M., on the 28th. Our 
march this night was one that those who participated in it will 
never forget. The road at times ran close to dangerous precipices, 
over which occasionally a horse or mule would fall, and in like 
manner we lost one of the artillery caissons, but no man was 
hurt. Many loyal citizens built fires along the road and at dan- 
gerous places, and also at difficult fords over the mountain 
streams. Looking back as we toiled up the mountain the scene 
was grand and imposing as the march of the column was shown 
by the trail of fire along the road. Occasionally an old pine tree 
would take fire and blaze up almost instantaneously, looking 
like a column of fire. It was an impromptu illumination, and 
the sight of it repaid us after the toilsome night march.*? 


Another cavalryman wrote: 


General Gillem [has] about 4000 or 5000 [men] —Stoneman 

. commanding the whole. . . . The Fifteenth, with General 
Palmer,* takes advance, followed by the Tenth Michigan and 
the Twelfth Ohio, . . . Stoneman and Gillem with the other 
troops bringing up the rear. . . . The fires were lighting every- 
thing around about, and the troopers looked like mounted 
specters, moving silently along. On the one side were the 
troopers, taking up nearly the whole road; on the other was a 
dark ravine below, with the tree tops coming up nearly on a level 
with the road. On a steady hand and a surefooted horse depended 
your safety. .. .*4 


“ Seven Months a Prisoner: or Thirty-Six Days in the Woods (Indiana- 
polis, 1868), 106. 

“Weand, “Our Last Campaign,” 493. 

“Palmer was Brevet Brigadier General at the close of the war, and in 
their memoirs his men referred to him as “General Palmer.” 

“Howard A. Buzby, “With Gillem’s Tennesseans on the Yadkin,” Kirk, 
History of the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 520-522, hereinafter cited 
as Buzby, “With Gillem’s Tennesseans.” 
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Thus the cavalry and artillery traveled until four a.m. on 
March 28; after a rest of only four hours they resumed the 
march and continued until one p.m., halted at Sugar Grove, 
North Carolina, for an hour's rest, and started on again. In 
the portion of Watauga County through which they were 
passing, there were a good many Union sympathizers who 
had refused to obey the Confederate conscription act. At 
least sixteen from Cove Creek Township had crossed the State 
line, and had made their way across Tennessee to join the 
Union Army,*° but the Confederate Home Guard had kept a 
careful watch of all roads into Tennessee, arresting all that 
they could catch evading conscription. A young man named 
W. H. Younce, from this area, with three companions under 
the leadership of “a good old Baptist preacher,” had started 
on horseback to East Tennessee in 1862. Younce was arrested 
by the militia, and to escape punishment he enlisted in the 
Confederate Army. His service was punctuated by unsuc- 
cessful ecorts to escape, until he finally succeeded in the fall 
of 1863. Hiding out during the daytime, and at night hiking 
along the tops of mountain ridges until he eventually reached 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, then held by Union troops, he joined 
that army and finished the war with them. He had recruited 
twenty men from the mountains near his home. Younce wrote 
understandingly of the Union sympathizers in his home 


neighborhood: 


My vocabulary is too limited to attempt a portrayal of the 
horrors and sufferings of those poor Union people. Civil law 
and courts of justice had been abolished; monarchy and ruin 
reigned supreme; men and neighbors who had always passed as 
good men, and who had turned to be rebels, were transformed 
into demons, murderers and savages, Conscripts were hunted 
like wild animals and often shot and murdered. 

Their homes were often destroyed by the torch, and if spared 
were robbed of everything they had, and their families left 
without a crust of bread... . 


“Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890. Schedules Enumerating 
Union Veterans and Widows of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Micro- 
film copy, National Archives, Washington, D. C. A careful study of these 
schedules by townships revealed the degree to which Unionism prevailed in 
the mountainous counties of North Carolina. This reference will hereinafter 
be cited as Eleventh Census, 1890, Schedule of Union Veterans. 
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I knew men personally that lay in those mountains during the 
three years of war after they were conscripted, and were never 
captured; but they had to lie in the mountains like wild animals, 
their beard and hair grew down to their shoulders, and they 
were really like wild men.**® 


To the south of the cavalry’s line of march lay the village 
of Banner Elk, which had furnished thirteen men to the Fed- 
eral service and only one to the Confederate. Some of the 
older villagers who favored the Union had kept on good terms 
with both armies: the Union force respecting them because 
they fed and furnished shoes for soldiers escaping from the 
Salisbury Prison and acted as go-between in providing the 
latter with guides through the mountains; and the Confeder- 
ate Home Guard sparing them because the old men made 
wrought iron at Cranberry Forge, nearby, for the South 
throughout the war. On the road from Valle Crucis, on the 
Watauga River, to Banner Elk, there was only one family of 
Confederates.“ 

General Stoneman’s advance guard, a detachment of the 
Twelfth Kentucky cavalry under Major Keogy, surprised the 
Home Guard which was assembling in Boone. Stoneman’s 
official mention of Boone is brief: “We arrived here this a.m., 
... captured the place, killing nine, capturing sixty-two home 
guards and 40 horses. . . . Our advance is the first indication 
the people have had of our movements.” “* 

And indeed the people of Boone had been surprised. Just 
a few weeks earlier at Camp Mast (Sugar Grove) where the 
two companies of Home Guards had alternated in service, 
one company remaining in camp while members of the other 
returned home to oak up with their farm work, Captain 


James Champion of the Thirteenth Tennessee Cavalry, 
United States Army, had assembled about twenty-five Union 
men on leave in Watauga County with their war equipment, 
and fifty scouts with muskets, shotguns, and hog rifles. Having 
built a line of campfires at daybreak, long enough to warm 


“W. H. Younce, “The Adventures of a Conscript,” unpublished manu- 
script brought to the author by a student who was a kinsman of Younce, 
hereinafter referred to as Younce, “Adventures.” 

“Dugger, War Trails, 204. 

“ Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part II, 112. 
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a large army, the invaders surprised the sleeping camp and 
misled the Home Guards into believing that they were being 
attacked by a formidable force; the camp voted for surrender 
and marched out in military formation, only to discover that 
two-thirds of their captors were their neighbors.“ 

Now, on March 28, the men of the other company of Home 
Guards were assembling in Boone when Major Keogy at- 
tacked. Believing this was another feinted assault, the Home 
Guards fired a few shots at Stoneman’s advance and precipi- 
tated a fight. One account says that when Stoneman’s detach- 
ment approached, the men on the muster field were not 
prepared to fight, but that someone accidentally pulled a trig- 
ger, let it fall on a cap, and fired on one of the raiders, after 
which they returned the fire. This account says that one of 
Stoneman’s men was killed, as were three of the Home Guard, 
instead of the nine that Stoneman claimed. Among the 
troops in the Home Guard were Ephraim Norris, who was 
killed, and his son Elijah who escaped along with most of 
the others. They faded into the woods, to be fed surrepti- 
tiously by families and friends during the following trying 
days. Either Stoneman’s men were unable to find them, or 
his major strategy was more important that scouring the 
mountains for a few Home Guards.” 

Others who were killed in Boone that day were Jacob 
M. Councill and Warren Green. Councill was a man too old 
for service, who had taken no part in the skirmish. He had 
been plowing when the Federal troops approached, and 
had hastily taken his horse to the barn when one of Stoneman’s 
men shot him in spite of his protests.” 

Steel Frazier, a lad of fifteen, was charged by a squad of 
half a dozen raiders. He ran, climbed over a fence, waited 
until his attackers were fairly in range, and then fired and 

“Dugger, War Trails, 111-133. 

™ Jack Norris recently deceased, said that he had heard this many times 
from veterans. His father, Elijah, enjoyed the reunions held for both Union 
and Confederate veterans in Boone, and usually brought some of the old 
soldiers home to spend the nights during such meetings. 

™ John Preston Arthur, A History of Watauga County, North Carolina 
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shot one, reloaded and killed another, and finally escaped 
into the woods.” 

Five wounded men were treated that night by the Federal 
surgeon, the house of J. D. Councill being converted into 
a hospital.” 

Mrs. James Councill, a young matron of Boone, hearing 
the noise, stepped onto the piazza to learn what was hap- 
pening. “Immediately a volley of balls splintered into the 
wood all around her.” She escaped unhurt. Calvin Greene 
surrendered, but the attackers left him for dead after shoot- 
ing him down, and he recovered.™ 

The jail was burned by order of General Gillem, and all 
of the county records at Boone were destroyed. Gillem was 
sternly rebuked for this action by General Stoneman.” 

Among the older residents of Watauga County are many 
who remember tales their fathers and grandfathers told 
them of Stoneman’s raid. An elderly lady recollects hearing 
how the prisoners taken at Boone were sent over the moun- 
tains to Tennessee under guard and from there were sent by 
rail to Camp Chase, Ohio. She says that the troops were 


marched westward by a of the Watauga River, and that on 
fat 


Beach Mountain, her er, Lemis Farthing, dashed into a 
clump of laurel, dropped his blanket over a bush, and escaped, 
his blanket being shot full of holes before the discovery was 
made that he was not under it. Farthing believed that most 
of his comrades who were sent to Camp Chase died there.” 

Dr. R. L. Beall of Lenoir wrote: “After the place [Boone] 
was sacked and the raiders were leaving, the citizens were 


@R. L. Beall to Cornelia Phillips Spencer, August (?), 1866, David 
L. Swain Papers, Southern Historical Collection, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. Mrs. Spencer was encouraged by ex-Governor Swain 
to write The Last Ninety Days of the Civil War in North Carolina in 
1866. She obtained a number of narratives from residents of different 
parts of the State. Dr. R. L. Beall was a graduate of the University of North 
Carolina, class of 1852. His wife and her brother, William Finley Harper, 
assisted him in preparing a manuscript for Mrs. Spencer for which inci- 
dents were contributed by intelligent onlookers. This work will hereinafter 
be cited as Beall, “Narrative.” 

Arthur, Watauga County, 177. 

“ Beall, “Narrative.” 
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“Mrs. Nora Norris in a personal interview, Beaver Dam Community of 
Watauga County. 
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consoled by the assurance that Kirk was to follow and ‘clean 
out all the rebel nests in the country.” ™ 

General Stoneman found it necessary to alter the pro- 
posed route on account of the great scarcity of forage and 
subsistence for the men. His command divided in Boone, 
General Stoneman with Colonel Palmer and the First Brigade 
marching eastward over Deep Gap in the Blue Ridge to 
Wilkesboro. The other two brigades went to Wilkesboro by 
a different route. After Stoneman had moved on, General 
Tillson ordered Colonel George Kirk to move the Second 
and Third North Carolina Mounted Infantry from the mouth 
of Roan Creek, Tennessee, to Boone on April 3, and Tillson 
followed with infantry and artillery to hold the mountain 
passes near there securely. 

Among the Union officers most feared and disliked by 
Confederates in Western North Carolina was Colonel Kirk, 
whose headquarters were in Greeneville, Tennessee. In Feb- 
ruary, 1864, he had been ordered to recruit a company of 
North Carolina volunteers of the deserters, bushwackers, 
and Union sympathizers.™ Later he was instructed to organ- 
ize a whole regiment. In July, 1864, Colonel Kirk, commander 
of the Third North Carolina and Tennessee Federal Volun- 
teers, had “swooped down on Camp Vance,” a post near 
Morganton where Junior Reserves (white boys between the 
ages of 17 and 18), conscripted under the act of the Con- 
federate Congress of February 17, 1864, were assembled 
and drilled. “. . . like an eagle snatching its prey, .. . [Kirk] 
carried away its one hundred reserves in its talons. His pilot 
was David Ellis . . . who for twenty years following the war, 
was a powerful minister of the Christian Church in East 
Tennessee and western North Carolina.” ® 

Kirk was sent in January, 1865, to scour the mountain 
region in North Carolina and Tennessee and clear it of 
“rebels.” 


It was on Saturday, March 3, 1865, that Kirk came to Waynes- 
ville from Tennessee, across the Sterling and Catalooche Moun- 


” Beall, “Narrative.” 
" Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 810. 
"Dugger, War Trails, 126. 
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tains, up Jonathan Creek, by Dellwood. . . . He had robbed 
every house up the Jonathan Creek Valley, and killed [a] man 
at Dellwood. . . . Kirk reached town and burned the jail... . 
Next they burned the Love House, and attempted to burn the 
Welch House, also, .. . but this was prevented, because some 
friends of the Welch family were among the raiders.” 


It was obvious that Kirk’s men had showed favoritism, 
selecting as their victims families whom the soldiers knew 
as loyal to the Confederacy. An examination of the com- 
position of the Third North Carolina Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry reveals that all of the mountainous counties were 
represented in Kirk's regiment: 


Ashe County 11 Madison County 60 
Buncombe County 29 Polk County 8 
Caldwell County 10 Swain County 16 
Cherokee County 8 Transylvania County 12 
Clay County 3 Watauga County 9 
Haywood County 10 Wikes County 38 
Henderson County 8 Yancey County 79 


As these figures represent veterans or their widows still 
living in 1890, the numbers recruited by Kirk were probably 


much larger." With the exception of twelve corporals, ten 
sergeants, one drummer, one musician, and two second 
lieutenants, all of these men were privates. 

When Kirk moved toward Boone on April 3, he also com- 
manded the Second North Carolina Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, which contained about the same proportion of troops 
from these counties as did the Third, except that Henderson 
County furnished sixty men and Wilkes and Watauga only 
one each, to the Second Regiment. As Younce wrote, “There 
was a disposition on the part of the boys to commit depra- 
dations of some kind on .. . rebels [who] lived around in that 
part of the country, in way of revenge for the many mean 
things they had done to them.” To the Confederates Kirk 
was an outlaw leading fellow ruffians against their homeland; 

@"R. T. Underwood, “Historic Scrap of 1865,” Reminiscences of Con- 
federate Veterans and Women of the Confederacy, compiled by United 
Daughters of the Confederacy of North Carolina, in typescript. 

"Eleventh Census, 1890, Schedule of Union Veterans. Counties named 


are those that had been created before 1890. 
* Younce, “Adventures.” 
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in the annals of the Union Army he was a colonel doing neces- 
sary work. It should be observed that both armies enrolled 
partisans or guerrillas, and that the warfare practiced by 
such armies was total war; civilian populations were made 
to suffer in order to break their morale and lead them to 
ask for peace. 

Kirk arrived at Boone on April 6. His task was to barricade 
roads in Watauga County over which “rebel” cavalry might 
follow Stoneman. The leader of the Second and Third North 
Carolina Mounted Infantry did not feel that it was necessary 
to barricade the road from Banner Elk; his own men were 
well acquainted with the prevailing sentiment of the different 
townships. “Kirk’s men seemed to have a special spite at 
Boone and the citizens of Watauga County, generally speak- 
ing, wrote R. L. Beall.” 

They knew personally of earlier incidents such as one 
described by W. R. Younce, in which an old man named 
Price, two of his sons, and a nephew, were hanged by a mob. 
The boys were conscripts who had never been captured. 
The Home Guards had camped on Price’s land, robbed him 
of everything he owned, and finally captured all four when 
they slipped in from the mountains to grind corn for bread, 
and took them to jail at their county seat. The next morning 
a mob led by a Confederate major took the four prisoners 
to a wood near the town. They put one of the conscripts on 
a horse behind one of the mob, tied his hands behind him, 
put a rope around his neck and threw the end to a man on 
the limb of a tree, who tied it to the limb; the man on the 
horse rode out from under the victim, leaving him dangling 
in mid-air. One after another the three young men and the 
one old one were hanged.™ 

Kirk made his headquarters at the home of J. D. Councill, 
where Stoneman had stayed during his brief stop in Boone. 
The contrast in the manners of the two men was great. Gen- 
eral Stoneman had been courteous to the occupants of the 
home, but when he returned three weeks later to the same 
house, he found that Kirk had kept Mrs. Councill a close 


* Beall, “Narrative.” 
* Younce, “Adventures.” 
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risoner in her room, and his men had left the place a ruin— 
‘the fencing gone—the flowers and shrubbery trampled bare, 
the yard covered with beef hides, and sheep skins, chicken 
feathers, and pieces of putrid meat.” * 

It was necessary for the troops stationed in Watauga Coun- 
ty to find their own subsistence, and homes were ransacked 
for meat. One old-timer recalled that troops took her grand- 
father’s “deer hams” which had been hanging in his attic; 
another recounted that in the Beaver Dam section they rifled 
her grandfather's home, took all of his livestock and poultry 
except one Shanghai rooster (gamecock) which was in a 
hole under the house. One described the ingenious way in 
which residents of the Howard’s Creek section took their 
hams out to their mountain pastures, placed them on bi 
boulders, and camouflaged them by covering them wih 
moss.” 

Colonel Kirk fortified the courthouse in Boone by cutting 
loopholes in the walls and erecting a stockade of timbers.” 

In the meantime Brigadier General Tillson lost a squad 
of his cavalry as he attempted to establish his command 
at Taylorsville (now Mountain City), Tennessee. He suc- 
ceeded in stationing 964 men of the First United States 
Colored Heavy Artillery at the crossroads two miles south- 
east of Taylorsville, which town had just been evacuated by 
the Confederate Army under Colonel Prentice. On April 6 
Tillson started on to Boone, to lay out plans for barricadin 
the gaps in Watauga County. He stationed the Second Nort 
Carolina Mounted Infantry at Deep Gap, where rough field 
works were constructed. Colonel Kirk was instructed to 
thoroughly barricade the Meat Camp Road, leading through 
State Gap, and also a road not laid down on the map, leading 
through Sampson Gap, between Deep and Watauga gaps. 
The Meat Camp Road had been the scene of considerable 
violence prior to this time, Confederates accusing those who 
styled themselves Unionists of using the war as an excuse 
for robbing their neighbors. A. C. Allen who operated a farm 

© Beall, “Narrative.” 

“Interviews by the author with various residents of Watauga County. 


“John Preston Arthur, Western North Carolina: A History (Asheville, 
1914), 617, hereinafter cited as Arthur, Western North Carolina. 
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at Meat Camp for the owner, Hamilton Brown of Wilkesboro, 
had written his landlord in September, 1864: 


I aimed to come down last week but Wm. had to be gone 
fighting Torys and I had to wach as well as Prey. All things 
is getting along very well. . . . Tories taken away 12 head 
from Watauga last week. .. .We captured Granville Smoot and 
Brooks. . . . Smoot and Brooks will not trouble you any more 
they went up the spout. ... I am compeld to use all Exertions 
to keep our property safe. . 


Yours respectfully, 
A. C. Allen * 


Two hundred of Kirk's men were stationed at Watauga 
Gap.” Kirk built a fort by setting timbers on end, at the eR. 
where the road crossed the mountain near Green Park.” 
These timbers were obtained by pulling down the summer 
house of a man named Harper of Lenoir."’ On Friday, April 
7, news reached Lenoir that Kirk and three hundred men 
were on the mountain. Residents of Caldwell County feared 
Kirk. They remembered his raid of Camp Vance in 1864, 
and several smaller raids which he had made later in the 
Globe section of Caldwell County, where he had a pair of 
able assistants in “Keith” (L. M.) Blalock and his wife, Ma- 
linda known as “Sam.” This couple had served for a time in 
the Confederate Army, Malinda disguised as a boy; later they 
lived in a hut on Grandfather Mountain to enable “Keith” 
to dodge the conscription officers, and they guided numbers 
of Union sympathizers across the mountains to Tennessee. 
The Blalocks were feared as much as was Kirk by people in 
this section of the Blue Ridge. Now apprehension of serious 
raids was rife. Major A. C. Avery, whose brigade defended 
the passes of northwestern North Carolina, said that Kirk 
sent out only one raiding party from Blowing Rock: “That 
party had gone but a short distance below the head of 
John River when they found that a squad [of Miller’s cav- 


"A.C. Ailen to Hamilton Brown, Hamilton Brown Papers, Southern 
Historical Collection. 

” Official Records, Series I, XLIX, Part I, 337. 

”™ Dugger, War Trails, 125. 

7M. I. Gilpin to Lindsay Patterson, Salem, June, 1865, Lindsay Patterson 
Papers, Southern Historical Collection. 
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alry] . . . could beat them at their own game of 
bushwhacking.” ” 

Major Avery went to Salisbury to get men to join him in an 
attack on Kirk’s camp at Blowing Rock, but troops were not 
available. 


™ Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments, IV, 371-377. 


[To be continued] 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


By A. ELIZABETH TAYLOR* 


PART I 


As was true of most southern States, the woman suffrage 
movement in North Carolina occurred chiefly in the twen- 
tieth century. Not until that time did the general public be- 
come interested in the suffrage issue. Yet, as was true of 
most of the southern States, the movement had its begin- 
ning in the nineteenth century. 

As early as 1863 the justice of denying women the fran- 
chise was questioned in North Carolina. During that year a 
convention met to write a constitution for the State. When 
the convention’s committee on suffrage made its report, it 
recommended that all adult male citizens be allowed to vote. 
This, of course, included the recently freed Negroes. A minor- 
ity report, however, denied that the franchise was a “natural 
or inherent” right and questioned the wisdom of enfran- 
chising og It stated that women were not allowed to 
vote and asked: “Is there any reason why negroes should be 
advanced to a higher position?” * This protest went unheeded, 
however, and the convention granted suffrage to males only. 

Several years later, in 1884, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association held a convention in Washington, D. C. One 
North Carolina woman, Margaret Richardson, attended.’ 
Since there were no suffrage organizations in North Carolina 
at that time, Miss Richardson attended not as a delegate 
but as an “interested individual.” She was 7 the first 


North Carolina woman to attend a national suffrage con- 
vention. 


* Dr. A. Elizabeth Taylor is an Associate Professor of History at Texas 
Woman’s University, Denton. 

* Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State of North Carolina 
at its Session 1868 (Raleigh, 1868), 236. 

* National Woman Suffrage Association: Report of the Sixteenth Annual 
Washington Convention (Rochester, 1884), 75. 
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As late as 1893 there were no woman suffrage clubs in 
North Carolina. During that year Mrs. Virginia Durant 
Young, the founder of the woman suffrage association of 
South Carolina, toured the State.* Mrs. Young felt that there 
was “suffrage sentiment” in North Carolina but that it 
needed to be brought into focus. Apparently her judgment 
was sound for during the year that followed North Carolina’s 
first woman suffrage organization came into being. 

The person responsible was Helen Morris Lewis of Ashe- 
ville who arranged a public meeting at the Buncombe County 
Courthouse in November, 1894. Mayor Thomas W. Patton 
of Asheville conducted this meeting at which Miss Lewis 
and Floride Cunningham spoke. There was “a surprisingly 
good attendance of ladies, business men, and people in every 
walk of life, and the speakers of the occasion were given the 
closest attention.” * Mayor Patton declared himself an advo- 
cate of woman’s enfranchisement and invited all interested 
persons to meet at his home to form an equal suffrage as- 
sociation. Forty-five men and women accepted this invitation 
and organized the North Carolina Equal Suffrage Association. 
They elected Helen Morris Lewis president.’ 

As president of the new organization, Miss Lewis crusaded 
actively. During 1895 she gave suffrage speeches “in several 
mountain towns with large audiences and good results.” 
At Hendersonville she addressed an audience of three hun- 
dred people and “was listened to with marked attention and 
appreciation.” On that occasion twenty-eight persons ex- 
pressed interest in forming a suffrage league, but the organi- 
zation never materialized. At Tryon she spoke to one hundred 
a twenty-two of whom went on record as favoring votes 
or women.° 

At the request of the Woman's Journal of Boston, Miss 
Lewis formulated a statement of her reasons for being a 

* Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the National 
American oman Suffrage Association, 1894, 46, hereinafter cited as 
Proceedings, with the year of the convention added. 

*Woman’s Journal (Boston and Chicago, 1870-1917), XXV (November, 
24, 1894), 372, hereinafter cited as Woman’s Journal. 

' Mrs. Sarah A. Russell, “North Carolina,” History of Woman Suffrage 
(New York: 6 volumes, 1881-1922), IV, 874, hereinafter cited as History 


of Woman Suffrage. 
*Woman’s Journal, XXVI (June 15, 1895), 192. 
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suffragist. Her statement was then published as one of a 
series entitled “Why Southern Women Desire the Ballot.” 
Miss Lewis based her argument on the justice of her cause. 
She said: 


It matters not whether women desire to be emancipated or 
not; that has nothing to do with the justice of the question. 
When a convict’s term has expired, the law does not consult 
him as to his preference of liberty or imprisonment. A man is 
not argued with as to his approval of his right to the ballot, it 
is given to him as the birthright of an American citizen. 

Some women, through a lack of enlightenment, prefer to be 
aliens in their own land, but this is no excuse for a government 
to grind under its heels the most God-given law of justice. All 
the professions, occupations and higher education to which 
women are now entitled have been gained by rooting out preju- 
dice and superstitution.’ 


Also, in 1895, several prominent suffragists from other 
States lectured in North Carolina. Among them were Laura 
Clay of Kentucky, Belle Kearney of Mississippi, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Upham Yates of Maine, and Frances Willard of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.* 

This activity undoubtedly helped acquaint the public 
with arguments in favor of women’s enfranchisement. It 
failed, however, to increase the strength of the suffrage or- 
ganization. At the end of the year the club at Asheville was 
still the only one in the State, and it had only forty members.’ 

During 1896 Miss Lewis made suffrage speeches at eight 
different places. She reported that “some of the old preju- 
dices were wearing away” and added that, although she was 
not a candidate, five men voted for her for Congress.”® 

In February, 1897 a woman suffrage bill was introduced 
in the North Carolina Senate. The bill was sponsored by 
J. L. Hyatt, a Republican from Burnsville in Yancey County. 

* Woman's Journal, XXVI (January 26, 1895), 32. 

* Nell Battle Lewis, “How North Carolina Women Secured the Suffrage 
Over Protest of a Democratic Legislature of Their State,” The News and 
Observer (Raleigh), May 10, 1925. This paper will hereinafter be cited 
as The News and Observer and the article as Lewis, “How North Carolina 
Women Secured Suffrage.” 


* Proceedings, 1896, 151. 
” Proceedings, 1897, 89. 
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Hyatt considered himself a philosophical follower of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who, he said, favored votes for women. This 
bill “to provide for woman suffrage” was referred to the com- 
mittee on insane asylums, of which Hyatt was chairman.” 
Hyatt appealed to his fellow senators to refer the bill to 
another committee but in vain. He said that he “tried Re- 
publicans and Democrats . . . but they would do nothing. 
It was plain that they thought the right committee had the 
bill.”’* Thus ended a pioneer attempt to enfranchise North 
Carolina women. 

In 1899 Helen Morris Lewis ran for the office of water 
superintendent of the City of Asheville. She found the gen- 
eral reaction to her candidacy both “startling and amusing.” 
She said that many ae 0 could not conceive “the audacity 
of a woman, a disfranchised creature, aspiring to high mu- 
nicipal office. . . .” She did not expect to be elected and 
doubted that she would have been allowed to fill the posi- 
tion if she had been. She considered her attempt worthwhile, 
however, especially since several men told ta that they 
considered women capable of holding public office and that 
they wished that she could be elected. 

After 1899 the movement in North Carolina entered an 
inactive phase. Apparently the suffragists became discour- 
aged, relaxed their efforts, and did little to sustain interest 
in the cause. This period of inactivity continued until the 
summer of 1913. 

In July, 1913, interest revived when a “handful of en- 
thusiastic women” organized a league at Morganton.’* Soon 
thereafter a suffrage club was formed in Greenville.” Evi- 
dently North rate th women were becoming conscious of 
their need of the ballot, for the formation of the Greenville 
club was followed by the organization of a State suffrage 
league. 


4 Journal of the Senate of the General Assembly of North Carolina at its 
session of 1897, 295, hereinafter cited as Senate Journal. 

% Greensboro Daily News, August 9, 1920. 

*Woman’s Journal, XXX (June 3, 1899), 176. 

“Ida Clyde Clarke (ed.), Suffrage in the Southern States (Nashville, 
Tenn.: 1914), 62, hereinafter cited as Clarke, Suffrage in Southern States. 
Mrs. F. W. Hosfeldt was elected President and Kate Persall, Treasurer of 
the Morganton league. 

* Clara Booth Byrd, “North Carolina,” History of Woman Suffrage, VI, 
490, hereinafter cited as Byrd, “North Carolina.” 
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The North Carolina Equal Suffrage League was organized 
largely through the efforts of Anna Forbes Liddell and Sus- 
anne Bynum. The league was chartered by the State of 
North Carolina and began with forty-nine members from 
six North Carolina towns. At the organizational meeting in 
Charlotte in November, 1913, Mrs. Archibald Henderson of 
Chapel Hill was elected President and Mrs. J. E. Reilley of 
Charlotte, Vice-President.” The speaker on that occasion 
was Mrs. Lila Meade Valentine, President of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of Virginia, who told of the need of twen- 
ications women for the ballot.” 

Soon after the formation of the State league a local suf- 
frage club was organized in Charlotte. This club began with 
seven members but soon had many more. Also, in 1913, a club 
was organized at Bakersville, making a total of four local 
clubs in the State.” 

During the following year the State league sponsored a 
tour by Lavina Engle of Baltimore, Maryland. Miss Engle, 
a professional organizer for the National American Women 
Suffrage Association, spent several weeks lecturing and or- 
ganizing new leagues. On April 18 she delivered an address 
in Raleigh. On that occasion she was introduced by Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson of the University of North Carolina, husband 
of the president of the state suffrage league.” In his presen- 
tation speech Dr. Henderson said: “A government is not yet 
complete that withholds from its most enlightened women 
what it freely gives to its benighted men. . . . The right of 
women to vote does and should rest upon the same basis as 
does the right of man to vote. . . . The simple question of 
abstract justice proves that women should not be discrimi- 
nated against on account of sex.” ”° 

* Organization of the Equal Suffrage League of North Carolina, Inc., 
a in the possession of Mary Henderson of Chapel Hill. 

Charlotte Daily Observer, November 2, 1913. 

*% Clarke, Suffrage in Southern States, 62. 

“Barbara Bynum Henderson, President of the Equal Suffrage League of 
North Carolina, was the daughter of an Episcopal minister. She was 
educated at the University of North Carolina, where she earned both 
Bachelors and Masters degrees and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She 


was an accomplished housewife and the mother of two children. 
” The News and Observer, April 19, 1914. 
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Miss Engle told her audience that “women had never 
one out after politics” but that politics had come into the 
Efe of women. As a result of changed conditions, women 
needed the vote to protect their homes and their families. 
She maintained that there was no “dirty politics,” only “dirty 
politicians” and assured her listeners that women would not 
vote for such undesirable men. Miss Engle denied that en- 
franchisement would cause women to neglect their homes 
and explained: “Please remember that votes for women does 
not mean that every woman is going to run for president of 
the United States or any other office. There aren't enough 
offices for that. And remember, too, that it is not our purpose 
to begin voting Monday morning and continue ‘till Saturday 
night. I never saw a man with the voting habit quite so bad 
as that. Fact is, they don’t all vote when they can.”' 

After Miss Engle’s speech, sixty-seven persons indicated 
interest in forming a suffrage club, and a few days later the 
Raleigh Equal Suffrage League was organized with Mrs. 
Russell C. Langdon as President.” 

Two days after the Raleigh lecture, Miss Engle spoke in 
Goldsboro. As a result a league of twenty members was 
formed there.”* She continued her tour, and the enthusiam 
and interest she aroused stimulated the organization of sev- 
eral other leagues. 

Besides sponsoring Miss Engle the State league tried in 
other ways to promote the movement. Mrs. Henderson sent 
letters of inquiry to likely prospects. A typical letter stated: 
“Have you ever considered the question of Equal Suffrage? 
If you have, you have probably taken a stand with or against 
it. In either case you want to be conversant on the subject, 
and the Membership Committee of the Equal Suffrage 
League of North Carolina will gladly furnish any information 
desired and will send literature on request.” * Other letters 
urged women to form suffrage clubs in their communities, 

"The News and Observer, April 19, 1914. 

"= The News and Observer, April 19, 1914. 

* Notebook in the possession of Gertrude Weil of Goldsboro. 

“Form letter distributed in 1914 by the Equal Suffrage League of North 


Carolina. Barbara Henderson Papers in the possession of Archibald Hen- 
derson of Chapel Hill, hereinafter cited as Barbara Henderson Papers. 
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or, if that seemed impossible, to join the State league as 
individuals. 

As a result of these activities, the number of suffragists in- 
creased. By November, 1914, there were clubs in the fol- 
lowing towns: Charlotte, Morganton, Hickory, Salisbury, 
Asheville, High Point, Henderson, Kinston, New Bern, Green- 
ville, Goldsboro, Chapel Hill, Raleigh, Reidsville, and 
Washington.” These organizations usually held monthly 
meetings and sometimes sponsored “open meetings” for the 
general public. On one occasion the Goldsboro league served 
an “old fashioned barbecue.” Under the leadership of Suz- 
anne Bynum the Charlotte league sponsored a float in a 
parade. The float, described as being “beautifully decorated,” 
was a tableau entitled ‘ ‘Signing the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence of 1914”. The float’s banners bore such in- 
scriptions as “Votes for Women” and “Taxation Without 
Representation is Tyranny.” This occasion, in May, 1914, was 
the first on which the suffragists of North Carolina partici- 
pated in a parade. * 

Those suffragists living in places where there were no 
clubs joined the State organization as “members-at-large.” In 
November, 1914, it was reported that there was a “large 
number’ of such members and that the number was “con- 
stantly growing.” Besides the enrolled members, there 
were persons who were suffragists by conviction but who 
“were too timid to join the movement.” * Others did not 
join because they felt that their positions in their communities 
made affiliation unwise. An illustration is the case of Katha- 
rine B. Rondthaler, wife of the President of Salem College, 
who wrote: “It seems very difficult to get the women of 
Winston-Salem to take an active part in the movement. I 
do not understand why there is so much conservatism in the 
matter. I am personally greatly interested but am held back 
by our Board of Trustees and their general attitude, not 

* President’s Report, November, 1914, Barbara Henderson Papers. 

* Charlotte Daily Observer, May 21, 1914. 


* President’s Report, November, 1914, Barbara Henderson Papers. 
* Interview with Mary Henderson of Chapel Hill, July 16, 1957. 
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wishing me to appear publicly in committee work on ac- 
count of the College.” ” 

Both men and women were members of the suffrage or- 
ganizations. The Charlotte league, for example had “men 
and women enrolled from the start.” *® In September, 1914, 
the league at Chapel Hill had twenty-nine members, fourteen 
of whom were men.” The Reidsville league had a man presi- 
dent, T. Wingate Andrews, superintendent of schools. In 
November, 1914, Mrs. Henderson stated that the member- 
ship was “made up of almost, if not quite, as many men as 
women.” ** She commented: “The women of North Carolina 
have been always the friends and helpers of the men; and 
these men have now awakened to the fact that simple justice 
demands that women have a voice in making the laws which 
govern them and their children.” * Throughout its history, 
the woman suffrage movement in North Carolina had much 
masculine support, but the majority of the suffragists were 
always women. 

Whenever possible, the suffragists advertised their cause 
in the newspapers. During 1913 the Charlotte Daily Obser- 
ver and The News and Observer announced their approval 
of woman’s enfranchisement and were, therefore, generous 
with their publicity.* In September, 1914, John B. Greer of 
Moravian Falls announced his intention of publishing a mon- 
thly suffrage paper. He entitled his publication The Dixie 
Suffragist and advertised it as the “Only Exclusive Woman 
Suffrage Advocate Published in the South.” * The subscrip- 
tion “age was thirty cents per year. Greer’s project, though 
worthy, was overly ambitious, and it lasted less than a year. 
When The Dixie Suffragist ceased appearing, its subscrip- 
tion list was taken over by the Woman’s Journal of Boston.” 


* Katharine B. Rondthaler to Mary Henderson, November 7, 1914. Mary 
Henderson Papers. 

” Unsigned letter to Eugenia Clark of Raleigh, February 10, 1918. Bar- 
bara Henderson Papers. 

= List of Members of the Chapel Hill Equal Suffrage League, September, 
1914, Barbara Henderson Papers. 

= President’s Report, November, 1914, Barbara Henderson Papers. 

“Clarke, Suffrage in Southern States, 65 

“ Lewis, “How North Carolina Women Secured Suffrage,” The News and 
Observer, May 10, 1925. 

* Woman’s Journal, XLV (Oct. 17, 1914), 278. 


* Mrs. W. H. Jasspon to Agnes E. Ryan, May 11, 1915, Barbara Hender- 
son Papers. 
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Perhaps the most significant newspaper publicity during 
1914 was a special edition of the Daily Observer relative to 
the State convention in Charlotte. This publication included 
statements of prominent North Carolinians, descriptions of 
the suffrage leagues, and other information designed to a- 
rouse interest in the issue. A clever type of argument was the 
“suffrage jingle,” one of which stated: 


While you are voting Curly Locks mine 

Who will wash dishes and go feed the swine? 
You needn’t worry about it, my dear, 

I shall not vote every day in the year.*’ 


An effective bit of suffrage propaganda was Mrs. Hender- 
son’s convention call, in which she stated: 


Women of Carolina: Your state needs your service. For the 
sake of your homes and your children, lay aside your smaller 
tasks for the time and flock to the standard of a larger service. 

Men of Carolina: Your State needs the service of its women, 
who are with you, co-workers for the glory of the Old North 
State. Your women need your help. They call to you today for 
the freedom your fathers and our own laid down their lives 
to gain. 

So long as the women are enslaved, the Nation can not be 
free. The status of its women is the measure of a Nation’s 
freedom.** 


The State convention assembled in Charlotte on November 
9, 1914. Its most outstanding speaker was Chief Justice Wal- 
ter Clark of the North Carolina Supreme Court.” Judge 
Clark asked his audience: 


Why should the mothers, the daughters, the wives, and sisters 
of the white voters of North Carolina be thus grouped with 


* Charlotte Daily Observer, November 1, 1914. 

* Charlotte Daliy Observer, November 1, 1914. 

* Judge Clark was one of the movement’s staunchest supporters and often 
wrote and spoke in its behalf. Throughout its entire history he used his 
influence to promote the cause of votes-for-women. In the issue of Octo- 
ber 14, 1916, the Woman’s Journal printed the following statement about 
him: “In his private life he does yeoman work for the cause, and in his 
public life, wherever the occasion arises, he speaks with a passionate zeal 
for the rights of women. Far from losing any of the proverbial dignity of 
a judge, Chief Justice Clark has won the respect of all for his sincerity 
and democracy.” 
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idiots, lunatics, convicts, and the negroes? They are not moral 
defectives for we all know from the records of our courts, jails, 
and penitentiaries that there are thirty men tried for criminal 
offenses for every woman. Are they mental defectives? The 
answer to the movement to confer the right of suffrage upon 
women depends upon the real opinion of the majority of men 
upon that single question, whether women are competent to 
vote intelligently.*° 


Judge Clark stated that the opponents of woman suffrage 
were the liquor interests and political machines, both of 
whom feared the woman’s vote. Other opponents were those 
who said that women were too occupied with home duties 
to vote and those who said that women did not want to vote. 
Judge Clark commented that if home duties were that bur- 
densome women evidently needed the vote very badly. As 
for women’s not wanting to vote, he denied that anti-suf- 
fragists had the authority to say what women wanted.” 

In summarizing the year’s achievements Mrs. Henderson 
stated that there were fifteen local suffrage clubs in North 
Carolina and that three more were in the process of being 
organized. She reported: “The chief work of the year has 
been the effort to arouse interest throughout the State with- 
out arousing opposition. . . . The work has consisted in large 
measure of every possible form of propaganda: meetings, 
addresses, distribution of literature,” writing hundreds of 
personal letters, and keeping in touch with the National 
Association.” ** 

Most of the convention delegates felt that their cause had 

made substantial progress, and they demonstrated their con- 
fidence in Mrs. Henderson’s leadership by re-electing her 
to the presidency of State league. 

During 1915 the suffragists appealed to the North Caro- 
lina legislature for enfranchisement through an amendment 


“Charlotte Daily Observer, November 10, 1914. Other convention speakers 
ean Mayor Charles A. Bland, Dr. Archibald Henderson, and Suzanne 

ynum. 

“Charlotte Daily Observer, November 10, 1914. Several of Clark’s 
speeches were reprinted and distributed by the suffrage league. Among them 
were “Ballots for Both,” “Votes for Women: Why and Why Not,” “Equal 
Suffrage,” and “Why Women Should Vote.” 

“Mrs. Henderson edited several woman suffrage pamphlets. They were 
“Woman and the Home,” “Woman and Fair Play,” “Nine Questions and 
Answers,” and “Why We Want the Vote.” 

“ President’s Report, November, 1914, Barbara Henderson Papers. 
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to the State constitution.‘ Mary Henderson of Salisbury 
served as chairman of a committee on legislative work.** Miss 
Henderson’s committee endeavored to — the sentiments 
of the legislators relative to votes for women. It secured per- 
sonal interviews with about half of them and wrote letters 
to the remainder.“ Nineteen stated that they favored woman 
suffrage, fifteen said that they were opposed, and the others 
were undecided.” Statements in opposition ranged from such 
objections as “You [women] have more privileges than we 
do anyway” to more thoughtful comments such as: “My own 
judgment is firmly against Woman Suffrage. I am entirely 
satisfied that its attainment will have a tendency to lower 
the standard of the home, and I am sorry it seems likely to 
become a prominent issue in this State at this time.” “* Sever- 
al stated that they did not believe that the majority of women 
wanted to vote. Actually many of the men who claimed to be 
undecided were really anti-suffragists who hoped to avoid 
being drawn into the controversy. 

When the legislature convened in Raleigh, the suffragists 
established headquarters at the Yarborough Hotel and began 


lobbying in behalf of their bill. They tried to influence the 
lawmakers through personal contacts and the distribution of 
literature. One of their most effective pieces of propaganda 
was a large — of the United States on display at their 


headquarters. This map showed the status of woman suffrage 
in each of the forty-eight States.” 

On January 23, 1915, bills to enfranchise women were in- 
troduced in both houses.” Several days later the issue re- 
ceived a boost when William Jennings Bryan, then United 
States Secretary of State, addressed the legislature. Bryan 


“In 1913 Representative D. M. Clark had introduced in the House a 
bill to confer municipal suffrage on women. This measure received little 
attention and was finally tabled. 

“Mary Henderson is a sister of Archibald Henderson and is a daughter 
of John S. Henderson, who represented North Carolina in the United States 
House of Representatives from 1885 to 1895. 

“ Manuscript, Mary Henderson Papers. 

“ Lewis, “How North Carolina Women Secured the Suffrage,” The News 
and Observer, May 10, 1925. 

“Henry A. Page to Mrs. M. M. Bell, November 23, 1914, Mary Henderson 
Papers. 

oT he News and Observer, January 11, 1915. 

The sponsors of these bills were Gallatin Roberts of Asheville in the 
House and F. P. Hobgood of Greensboro in the Senate. 
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told its members that woman suffrage was coming and that 
they might as well get ready to accept it. He considered 
women eminently qualified to vote. To substantiate this 
claim he pointed out that the majority of criminals were men 
but the majority of church-goers were women. He com- 
mented: “If the women have sense enough to keep out of the 
penitentiary and morals enough to go to church, who will 
say that they are not fit to go to the polls?” He maintained 
that the woman’s vote would be a vote for peace for, in his 
opinion, women suffered more in war than men. He said: 
“If there is any one question that I think woman ought to 
have a voice in it is whether war should destroy her home 
and leave her the mother of fatherless children.” Bryan 
concluded by reminding the legislators that no State that had 
tried woman suffrage had ever abolished it.” 

On February 2, committees from both houses held a joint 
hearing on the suffrage question. On this occasion Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Henderson of Chapel Hill accused those women who 
were indifferent to the ballot of shirking their responsibili- 
ties. “Women were not given a social conscience by God,” 
she said, “to be deprived of that conscience by man.” Mrs. 
T. W. Lingle of Davidson considered herself a happily married 
woman but still she felt the need of the ballot. If she felt this 
need, women less fortunately situated must feel it even more 
acutely. Mrs. T. Adelaide Goodno, State President of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, remarked that in 
the past temperance workers had relied on “entreaties and 
prayers” but now they looked to the ballot as an instrument 
of reform.™ Mrs. Al Fairbrother, President of the Greensboro 
league, pointed out that the suffragists had no quarrel with 
men but that they merely wanted their political rights. Mrs. 
Eugene Reilley, an ex-President of the North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, denied that enfranchisement 
would lessen men’s respect for women and asked: “Does any 

"The News and Observer, January 31, 1915. 

= Greensboro Daily News, January 31, 1915. 

= The News and Observer, February 3, 1915. On February 3, 1915, The 


News and Observer published a four-page woman suffrage supplement. 
“Greensboro Daily News, February 3, 1915. 
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man believe that he has been degraded by casting an honest 
vote?” ™® 

The occasion’s most outstanding speaker was Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, President of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Dr. Shaw stated: “On the fourth of July 
they tell us that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 
... But in the accompaniment of God there is a soprano as 
well as a bass. And what men have been calling the voice of 
God is nothing but a bass solo... .When Emperor William 
[of Germany] ascended to power he declared he was ruler by 
divine right, and the papers made much fun of him. But I 
don’t think he was more ridiculous than our American divine 
right of sex.” © 

Dr. Shaw’s address made a notable impression on the audi- 
ence. Mary Henderson stated: “Even some of our most stolid 
opponents thought her wonderful, though they still voted 
against us. One of them told me in a rather aggrieved tone 
that he didn’t know there was such a woman in the world.” ™ 

In spite of these eloquent appeals, the suffragists were soon 
disappointed for both the house and senate committees voted 
to report their bills unfavorably.” 

While in Raleigh, Dr. Shaw delivered an evening lecture in 
the Olivia Rainey Library. She told of her experiences as a 
minister in the + Soc of Boston, of her decision to become a 
medical doctor, and then to devote her energies to lecturing 
and crusading. She thought that woman suffrage would better 
social conditions and improve the lot of working women. 
“Women have not deserted their homes voluntarily,” she said, 
but “are following the work of their grandmothers into the 
factory where men have carried it.” She denied that enfran- 
chisement would “unsex” women and stated that “the ballot 
box was the one place where sex consciousness found no ex- 
pression.” Dr. Shaw injected a humorous note into her lec- 
ture when she said: “God had to make some women foolish 

* The News and Observer, February 3, 1915. 

* Greensboro Daily News, February 3, 1915. 

* Manuscript, Mary Henderson Papers. 


* The News and Observer, February 3, 1915. The senate committee’s vote 


wee Soe to three against the measure, and the house committee’s was six 
to three. 


* Greensboro Daily News, February 3, 1915. 
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to match the men. If a man wants to say the meanest thing 
he can about another man, what does he call him? Why, he 
says to him, “You old woman, you. ” 

On February 4 the House debated the woman suffrage 
issue. Gallatin Roberts of Buncombe County” made the chief 
speech in its behalf. He said that three-fourths of the House 
was probably against it but predicted: “All of you will live to 
see the day when women will be voting in every nook and 
corner of North Carolina.” ® 

Several representatives spoke against the measure. Jordan 
Carawan of Pamlico “thought it would be a sad day in North 
Carolina when women were allowed the ballot” and quoted 
the Bible to support his objections. John H. Currie of Cum- 
berland said that enfranchisement would “besmirch the pure 
robes of womanhood.” He thought that woman’s place was 
in the home “where she had more influence in shaping society 
than she would at the ballot box.” A. N. Benton of Columbus 
agreed that “the place of women was in the home and not at 
the polls,” while Henry A. Page of Moore said that he knew 
only one woman who wanted to vote and he considered her 
incapable.™ 

R. A. Doughton of Alleghany moved that the measure be 
postponed indefinitely. Roberts demanded a roll call. The 
House then agreed to postponement by a vote of sixty-seven 
to thirty-eight.” 

When the North Carolina Senate discussed woman suffrage 
on February 18, F. P. Hobgood of Greensboro spoke for it.” 
He said that the measure would probably be defeated but 
that there was “no reason why it should not be discussed.” He 
traced the history of the movement in the United States and 
quoted many famous persons who favored it. He considered 
suffrage a “right and not a privilege” and accused the op- 
ponents of the measure of being backward.” 

T. T. Speight of Tarboro did not want women to “soil their 
skirts in politics” and said that women were more honored 


” The News and Observer, February 3, 1915. 

" The names of the home counties of representatives are given. 
= The News and Observer, February 5, 1915. 

“The News and Observer, February 5, 1915. 

“ House Journal, regular session, 1915, 212. 

*The names of home cities of senators are given. 

“The News and Observer, February 19, 1915. 
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now than they would ever be “down on the level with men 
in corrupt politics.” R. D. Johnson of Warsaw said that votes 
for women meant jury servce for women. He described “the 
scene of the household disrupted” as follows: “Mrs. Jones 
is in the jury box sitting beside the negro nurse and the negro 
cook, also women and also voters, while Mr. Jones, hubby, 
is at home rocking the cradle.” Johnson called the movement 
“trash” and “urged that its proponents wear skirts and take in 
sewing. °" 

After listening to these arguments the Senate tabled the 
measure. Thus ended all hopes of enfranchisement through 
action of the 1915 legislature. 

In the spring of 1915 Mrs. Desha Breckinridge gave a series 
of talks in North Carolina. Mrs. Breckinridge was a great- 
granddaughter of Henry Clay and was one of the leaders of 
the suffrage movement in Kentucky. She = in Raleigh 


> 


Charlotte, and several other cities. The Charlotte News called 
her address “one of the best ever delivered in this city by man 
or woman” and described it as “exhaustive and logical in 
argument, splendidly constructed, scintillating in wit, charm- 


ing in delivery and characterized by the dignity of a woman 
of pre birth, high refinement, exceptional intellectuality 
and charming personality.” ” 

In the fall the suffragists sponsored a booth at the State 
Fair in a It attracted much attention and afforded an 
opportunity for distributing literature. Of those visiting the 
booth, almost three hundred signed statements that they 
favored equal suffrage, while many others, who hesitated to 
sign their names, expressed sympathy for the cause.” 

In October, 1915, the Suffragists held a State convention 
in Asheville. Eleven delegates from seven North Carolina 

" The News and Observer, February 19, 1915. 

™ The Senate committee on election laws had reported the woman suffrage 
bill unfavorably. A minority report recommended that it be passed. Hob- 
good endeavored to persuade the senate to accept the minority report, but 
the vote was eleven to thirty-seven against it. Under the rules the bill then 
lay on the table. See Senate Journal, regular session, 1915, 311-312. 

” Charlotte News, March 30, 1915. 

” Proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of the Equal Suffrage 
Association of North Carolina, 1915, 4, 18, hereinafter cited as North Caro- 
lina Proceedings. Although the organization was chartered as the Equal 


Suffrage League of North Carolina, the term “association” was often used 
in lieu of league. 
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towns attended.” The occasion’s chief speakers were Mrs. 
Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill and United States Con- 
gressman J. J. Britt of Asheville. Mrs. Henderson said that 
there were many reasons for favoring woman suffrage. She 
explained: “I could urge upon you woman’s right to the bal- 
lot on the ground of simple human justice, of mere humanity; 
I could discuss her rights as a taxpayer, or her need of pro- 
tection in industry. I could show woman’s intellectual and 
moral fitness for the ballot—her peculiar interest in matters 
concerning civics, health, education and morals. I could make 
an appeal through her need of protection in matters which 
concern her dearest interests—the things that affect her chil- 
dren and the conduct of her home.” She said that suffrage 
sentiment was growing in North Carolina and that twenty 
local clubs were affiliated with the State association.” 

Congressman Britt explained that his views on suffrage 
were entirely personal and that he was speaking neither as a 
Republican nor as a congressman but as a private citizen. He 
favored equal suffrage because “women possess too large a 
share of the intelligence and goodness of society to be omitted 
from the voting equation.” He told the convention that it did 
little good to argue the issue with a confirmed “anti” and 
advised the suffragists to direct their appeals to the “thinking 
man.” ™ 

An out-of-state convention visitor was Mrs. Nellie Nugent 
Somerville, of Mississippi, who i the executive committee 
practical suggestions about suffrage work. Mrs. Somerville 
said that outside speakers were stimulating but that local 
women were the heart of the movement. She advised that 
they use methods suited to local conditions, even if such 
methods seemed unorthodox at first. She warned that there 
would be lulls in suffrage activities, for no movement could 
be “at white heat all of the time.” She said that money could 
be raised through donations and advised that no one be 
dropped from membership because of non-payment of dues. 
~ % North Carolina Proceedings, 2. 

™ Asheville Citizen, October 29, 1915. To affiliate a local league had to 


have at least five members. 
™ Asheville Citizen, October 29, 1915. 
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She explained: “You want all of the names you can get on 
your membership lists, whether active members or not.’ “ 

After due consideration the suffragists decided to abandon, 
ee their crusade for full enfranchisement and to 
seek presidential and municipal suffrage from the next legis- 
lature.” They elected officers for the coming year and named 
Mrs. Charles Malcolm Platt of Asheville president.” 

The State league held no convention in 1916 but met in 
Greensboro in January, 1917. Sixteen delegates from nine 
cities attended. The main speakers were Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Nab Miller of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and Mrs. Charles Malcolm Platt of the North Carolina 
Equal Suffrage League. Mrs. Miller said that “women were 
not seeking the ballot because they thought they could run 
politics better than men...” but because they felt they should 
assume their share of the responsibility for proper govern- 
ment. Mrs. Platt considered the apathy of women a greater 
obstacle to enfranchisement than the opposition of the men. 
She suggested that women might be aroused if they realized 
that under North Carolina law the father alone is the recog- 
nized guardian of the children.” 

In her reports of the year’s activities Mrs. Platt stated that 
the league had written many letters and distributed much 
literature.” Two outstanding suffragists, Mrs. Pattie Ruffner 
Jacobs of Alabama and Gertrude Watkins of Arkansas, had 
lectured in the State. Six new suffrage clubs had been formed 
but the total membership in the State was only one hundred 
and seventy-five. She regretted that no convention had been 
held during 1916 and accused some of the officers of negli- 
gence in the performance of their duties.” 

The convention adopted a resolution urging the North 
Carolina legislature to confer presidential and municipal 

™ North Carolina Proceedings, 1915, 18. 

*™ North Carolina Proceedings, 1915, 10-11. 

* North Carolina Proceedings, 1915, 3. 

™ North Carolina Proceedings, 1917 (January), 3. 

™ Greensboro Daily News, January 13, 1917. 

“During the summer Mrs. Platt sent sixty-nine letters of inquiry to 
candidates in the Democratic primary. Twenty-six replied that they favored 


woman suffrage, three opposed it, and the remainder did not answer. 
" North Carolina Proceedings, January 1917, 4-5. 
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suffrage on women. Officers for the coming year were elected, 
and Mrs. John S. Cunningham of Durham was chosen presi- 
dent.*" 


™ North Carolina Proceedings, January, 1917, 4-5. 


[To be concluded] 








DIARY OF THOMAS MILES GARRETT AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1849 


EDITED BY JOHN BOWEN HAMILTON * 
PART I 


Thomas Miles Garrett was born on June 13, 1830," in Hert- 
ford County, North Carolina, but was brought up near 
Colerain in Bertie County.’ He had a half-brother, Joseph S. 
Hays, one half-sister, Sarah, and one full brother who was 
the great-grandfather of Mrs. E. M. Denbo (nee Dorothy 
Garrett) of Durham, North Carolina, whose public-spirited 
generosity resulted in the deposit of the original manuscript 
of Garrett’s diary in the Southern Historical Collection of 
the University Library.* He was prepared for college by Pro- 
fessor John Kimberley at Buckhorn Academy. When he ma- 
triculated at the University of North Carolina in 1848, he was 
the legal ward of another brother, Preston, and financially 
dependent on an uncle (apparently maternal), Augustus 


Holley, and his unnamed wife.‘ His parents were probably 
both dead when he entered the University; he wrote in his 


* Dr. John Bowen Hamilton is an Associate Professor of English, Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida. 

* Information is from the diary unless otherwise stated. 

* Benjamin B. Winborne, The Colonial and State History of Hertford 
County, N. C. (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 1904), 192, hereinafter 
cited as Winborne, History of Hertford County. 

* The editor is indebted in many other ways to the kindness of Mrs. Denbo 
for many details related to the diary, as well as to Mrs. R. L. (nee Addie 
Garrett) Hays of New Bern, for additional information about Garrett’s 
family and descendants. Garrett’s half-sister Sarah married the Rev. Joshua 
Leigh Garrett (no relation) of Gloucester County, Virginia, in 1865, with 
the following living descendants (November, 1958): John Hays Garrett, 
82, of Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Kate Livernon, 76, and Mrs. R. L. Hays, 
78, both of New Bern. 

*Two Holleys, James and George Stanley, from Bertie County, graduated 
from the University in 1832 and 1837 respectively, and may have been 
related to Garrett. Kemp P. Battle, Sketches of the History of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, together with a Catalogue of Officers and Students, 
1789-1889 (n.p.: Published by the University, 1889), 147, hereinafter cited 
as Battle, Sketches; and Kemp P. Battle, History of the University of 
North Carolina from Its Beginning to the Death of President Swain, 1789- 
1868 (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 2 volumes, 1907), I, 433, 796, 
hereinafter cited as Battle, History of the University. Garrett’s brother 
Preston is mentioned by name only once, and alluded to twice. See diary 
entries for July 12 and November 7, 1849, and March 4, 1850. 
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diary on November 7, 1849: “I own that I am free of any of 
those childish whims which make many long for home. I 
know too that that for me is not a place of comfort and 
happiness, that I can easily forget the joys but not the sorrows 
connected with my home.” Besides the legal guardianship 
of his brother, he implied that his uncle and aunt, the 
Augustus Holleys, stood in loco parentis. 

If one is to understand some of the attitudes and state- 
ments of this ambitious young man, a reminder about the 
community of the University is illuminating. The eye-witness 
account which Garrett wrote on August 1, 1859, of the 
drunken behavior and rough-and-ready politics is not exag- 
gerated. Chapel Hill in 1848 was a rough, rural village, pos- 
sessing few of its present attractions; the student body much 
of the time was as rough as the village; besides study, recita- 
tion, and parsing of Latin verbs, ee and knife . a were 
fairly common, along with sporadic violent attacks on the 


faculty, resulting in part from restrictive ~ say govern- 
ing student-faculty relations. University bylaws of 1826 re- 
quired a professor to live in the building with the students 


from nine to twelve noon, and from two to five in the after- 
noon, daily except Sunday, to aid in discipline and help the 
students with studies; these faculty members had to visit each 
student’s room at least three times a week. The historian of 
the University describes the scene thus: 


.. . The halls and campus were not lighted, and occasionally 
stones and cold water were thrown at an unwelcome visitor... . 
Signals were invented which showed to the listening students 
the progress of the professor, so that card-players would have 
time to open their dictionaries, and the corn-whiskey bottle 
could be safely hid. When the word DOGS ! or FACULTY ! was 
shouted from the window of one building, it was the sign that 
those in another might expect at once the professorial police- 
men. While the manners of some professors were so agreeable 
that they were usually welcomed, others were so rough that 
they became odious. Every species of disorder was prevalent 
in the recitation rooms of these latter, partly in the spirit of 
childish fun, but mainly for the annoyance of the instructor. 
The professors vigorously protested against the mandatory 
provision in regard to spending their mornings and afternoons 
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in the College buildings, and nightly visitation of rooms... . It 
was unfortunate that the professors were not consulted, as they 
are in the position of both witnesses and lawyers. . . . The stu- 
dents will not consult professors about their studies, as was 
found by experience at Yale and at Chapel Hill. They are afraid 
of the jeers of their fellows... .° 


A manuscript report from Tutor of Mathematics Charles 
Phillips to the President of the University, dated Tuesday, 
August 13, 1850, relates an attempt by Phillips, Professor 
Elisha Mitchell, and Professor Manuel Fetter to investigate 
an affray going on in the south end of West Building about 
nine-thirty the preceding evening. Entering the room of two 
students, they found an obviously recently emptied stone 
whiskey jug on the floor near the bed, the floor splashed with 
whiskey, and the room in disorder. A series of events fol- 
lowed, including numerous volleys of stones and brickbats, 
with Phillips al Fetter, now separated from Mitchell, being 


forced to take cover in another room and to bar the door with 
a chair. After an ingenious and determined attacker removed 
a hinge-pin from the door to force open enough space to 


throw more stones, a student finally came to the rescue and 
proposed an agreement whereby the two besieged members 
of the faculty would be allowed to leave uninjured if the in- 
spection tour were discontinued. To extricate themselves, 
Phillips and Fetter agreed, but when they reported the matter 
to the President the entire available faculty was called out 
and an inspection made of every room in the building; the 
inspection was completed about 3:00 a.m., whereupon the 
building presumably settled down for the night.° 

In spite of such distractions as these in a student body of 
less than two hundred between 1848 and 1851, Garrett’s 
record is a good one. In the senior graduation listing for June, 
1851, he received a grade of “good” in all grades in “senior 
gradation, and second distinction in scholarship, and next 
most punctual” in class attendance and deportment. In De- 
cember, 1849, he also received second distinction in scholar- 
ship, and in this year his class markings ranged from “good” 


*Battle, History of the University, I, 304-305. 
*Report, University of North Carolina Papers, August 13, 1850. 
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to “very respectable” to “very good,” in such subjects as 
rhetoric, French, Bible, Latin, and mathematics; his best 
grades were always in rhetoric. In the sophomore class for 
June, 1849, he received second distinction in scholarship; in 
deportment, “next most punctual.” Since there were only 
three “honors” distinctions made, Garrett’s consistent record 
is relatively conspicuously high. The Faculty Journals list no 
deficiencies for Garrett during his entire stay at the Univer- 
sity.” 

or the temptations to a student in these days, as 
well as the academic limitations of the University, its library, 
equipment, and staff, Garrett's record was such from which 
one might reasonably expect a good and even distinguished 
career as a lawyer. As may be seen below, his military career 
bears out this reason for hope, until his death in the battle at 
Spotsylvania Court House, May 5, 1864. There is every rea- 
son to believe that North Carolina would have benefited by 
the tragically wasted abilities of this young man. 

The post-collegiate career of Garrett must, like his pre- 
college \ife, be pieced together from many sources. The Ber- 
tie County Census of 1860 lists Thomas M. Garrett, lawyer, 
male, age 29, as owning real estate valued at $650.00, and 
personal estate valued at $1,200.00.* The historian of Hert- 
ford County’ records that Garrett was an attorney in a then- 
famous lawsuit of 1854 (only three years after Garrett's 
graduation from the University ) involving a Hertford County 
political committee of the Know-nothing Party, which sued 
one of the disgruntled members for $10,000 because of a de- 
nunciatory attack published in the Murfreesboro Gazette. 
Garrett represented the defendant and won the suit for his 
client who was awarded a token payment of a few dollars. 

An interesting but grim aspect of Garrett’s post-collegiate 
career is furnished by the Minute Book of the Pleas and Quar- 
ter Sessions in Hertford County containing a record of wills 

*Faculty Journal, 1849-1855, University of North Carolina Archives, 
Chapel Hill. 

* Fighth Census of the United States, 1860, microfilm copy, State Depart- 


ment of Archives and History. 
*Winborne, History of Hertford County, 191-192. 
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and accounts of sales of estates. Garrett’s will reads as 
follows: 


The last will and testament of Thomas M. Garrett, written 
by his own hand. 

I give and devise and bequeath to my brother Joseph S. Hays 
all my estate and property of every kind, nature, and description 
after the payment of just debts. 

If my brother and myself both die or are killed in the war 
now raging in the country, then it is my wish and desire that 
my sister Sarah shall succeed to all the estate and property given 
to my brother. 

I nominate constitute and appoint my brother, Joseph S. Hays, 
my executor to this my last will and testament. Written at 
Winton this Friday the 3rd day of May 1861 and placed with 
valuable papers that this may be established as a holograph. 
[Signed] Thomas M. Garrett.'° 


The handwriting of the will, is of course, identical with 
that of the diary. Accompanying the will is a note by the 
Clerk of Court William Gurley that the will was accepted on 
oath of “. . . David Outlaw; J[?] and Thomas T. Holly who 


say that they were well acquainted with the handwriting of 
Thomas M. Garrett and testified that this is his will in his 
handwriting.” '' The will was recorded on November 8, 1864, 
six months after Garrett’s death on May 5 at Spotsylvania 
Court House. 

It is impossible not to wish that Garrett had had time to 
keep a wartime diary of his thoughts when fate wrote a tragic 
footnote to his will. His brother, Joseph S. Hays, Lieutenant, 
Fifth North Carolina Infantry, from Hertford County, North 
Carolina, was killed in the engagement at Lee’s Mill, Vir- 
ginia, April 16, 1862, in combat against a common enemy.” 
At the time of his brother’s death, Garrett was a captain in 
the Fifth North Carolina; later he became Colonel, and was 
second in command at the time of his own death. 


* Minute Book of the Pleas and Quarter Session in Hertford County, 
a 1830-1867, microfilm copy, State Department of Archives and 

istory. 
oe Minute Book, Hertford County, Record of Wills, Account of Sales of 

states. 

"The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 70 volumes [127 books, atlases, and index], 1880-1901), Series I, XI, 
Part I, 1,075, hereinafter cited as Official Records, 
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This brings us to the last, and tragic, phase of Garrett's 
career, his record as a Confederate officer, ecard with his 
entry as a captain and ending with two dramatic events: 
recommendation for promotion to brigadier general, and his 
death about eight weeks later. That the promotion was never 
made may be due to a long-standing quarrel between Zebu- 
lon Vance, Governor of North Carolina, and Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederacy, over pre-war convictions about 
which would have been the valid course: secession or pre- 
servation of the Union. On this issue Garrett took a firm 
stand as a student at the University, and recorded his con- 
victions in clear, concise terms in his diary. 

According to Moore’s Roster Garrett was enlisted in the 
Fifth North Carolina Infantry Regiment from Bertie County, 
North Carolina, as a captain, promoted from captain to major, 
and from major to colonel. Pertinent records'* show that 
the Fifth North Carolina participated in many vital engags - 
ments in Virginia and North and South Carolina. Clark’s 


Histories’ published a picture of Garrett identical with a 
daguerreotype owned by Mrs. Denbo, donor of the diary, 


and shows that Garrett was first promoted while in Com- 
pany “F” from Bertie County. 

A battle report written by Garrett gives proof that there 
was a carry-over from rhetoric classes at the University to 
the battlefield; the battle was that fought at Sharpsburg, Vir- 
ginia, on September 17, 1862; the report by Garrett was 
written from camp on October 11, 1862. However, between 
this battle and Garrett’s report, he was taken prisoner and 
exchanged. General Order No. 147, September 30, 1862, lists 
Captain James Bense, of the Sixth Ohio Volunteers as being 


*John W. Moore, Roster of the North Carolina Troops in the War Be- 
tween the States (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton [for Ashe and Gatling], 
4 volumes, 1882), I, 156, 157. 

“ Official Records, see Index. Of the recurrent mentions of Garrett’s name 
in official dispatches, the earliest is in a report on the Battle of Bull Run, 
by Lt. Col. J. P. Jones of the Fifth North Carolina Infantry to General 
Longstreet, dated July 22, 1861, in which Garrett is singled out for atten- 
tion because of the fact that he behaved well throughout the whole day’s 
duty on a day marred by disgraceful conduct and unwarranted retreat by 
both officers and men. Official Records, Series I, LI, Part I, 32-33. 

* Walter Clark (ed.), Histories of the Several Regiments and Battalions 
from North Carolina in the Great War, 1861-’65 (Raleigh and Goldsboro: 
State of North Carolina, 5 volumes, 1901), V, xii. This reference will here- 
inafter be cited as Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments. 
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exchanged for Captain Thomas Miles Garrett of the Fifth 
North Carolina.”* Part of Garrett's report of the battle at 
Sharpsburg is quite worth quoting, not only to see the orderly 
procession of events described in carefully and economically 
phrased sentences, but to see the personality of the writer 
emerge, with his fine eye for telling details, his sense of the 


importance of what he is writing and its possible effect on 
others—all of which were both engendered and fostered by 
debates in the halls of the Philanthropic Scciety more than a 
decade earlier at the University. 


At an early hour in the morning and shortly after the battle 
had opened with musketry, the regiment was moved along with 
the brigade by the left flank across the open field north of the 
town in the direction of the firing. The brigade was halted upon 
the left of the “burning house,” and formed in line of battle. 
While halted here for a few minutes, and while passing to our 
position, we were subjected to a very severe cross-fire from the 
enemy’s artillery, and had the misfortune to lose for the day 
Lieut, Charles R. King, commanding Company H, who was 
wounded severely in the arm by the fragment of a shell. The 
regiment, being formed in line on the right of the brigade, was 
moved forward rapidly across the open field and over a fence 
into the woods in front. Here a state of confusion ensued which 
it is difficult to portray. Various conflicting orders (mere sug- 
gestions, perhaps, taking that shape) were passed down the 
line, the men in the ranks being allowed by the officers to join 
in repeating them, so that it became utterly impossible to 
understand which emanated from the proper authority. The 
regiment, following the movements of the brigade, which were 
vacillating and unsteady, obliquing to the right and left, came 
upon a ledge of rock and earth, forming a fine natural breast- 
work. Under the cover of this the regiment, following the 
example of those on the left, fell down and sought shelter. 
Seeing a regiment of the enemy coming up in the open field in 
our front and somewhat on the flank, and the breastwork turning 
where the right of the regiment rested in such a manner as to 
expose a few files of men of my regiment, I ordered these to 
deploy as flankers to the right and take shelter behind the trees. 
At this moment, and while directing this movement, Captain 
[T. P.] Thomson, Company G, came up to me, and in a very 
excited manner and tone cried out to me, “They are flanking 
us ! See, yonder’s a whole brigade !” I ordered him to keep 


* Official Records, Series II, IV, 578. 
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silence and return to his place. The men before this were far 
from being cool, but, when this act of indiscretion occurred, a 
panic ensued, and, despite the efforts of file-closers and officers, 
they began to break and run. I have employed this language in 
regard to Captain Thomson’s conduct because he remained 
upon the ground and exerted himself to rally the men, and, 
while it manifests clearly a want of capacity to command, my 
observation of him did not produce a conviction that it pro- 
ceeded from a cowardly temper. I gave an order to the few men 
who remained — not more than 10 in number — to retire, and 
called upon the few officers who were around me to rally behind 
the fence in our rear. ... 


Garrett continues and later reports an orderly retreat, a meet- 
ing with General Lee on the road behind, with Lee giving 
him an order to fall back to join in the command of Colone 
Iverson of the Twentieth North Carolina. Later he is sepa- 
rated from his troops by a wound and forced to drop out of 
the fight.’” 

Wounds and mortal danger seemed to deter Garrett but 
little; after being wounded at Sharpsburg, captured, and ex- 
ae he returned to action, but was again wounded, this 
time being left to the mercies of the enemy on the open bat- 
tlefield on May 2, 1863.** General Iverson (recently pro- 
moted ) in his report of the Chancellorsville Campaign, says, 
“I observed him during the evening in front of his regiment, 
impetuously leading it to the fight and stimulating his men 
by his example.” ** Further, in a report by Major General 
R. E. Rhodes, commanding D. H. Hill's Division in May, 
1863, Garrett is cited for conspicuous gallantry. However, 
the citation must have been an irksome one to Garrett, in a 
way, because of the incident that terminated the action. The 
citation reads, “Colonel [Thomas M.] Garrett of the 5th 
North Carolina who had behaved most gallantly on the first 
day, was, unfortunately, wounded by one of our own men, 
after the close of the day’s fight... .”” 

Clark mentions that Garrett was recommended for promo- 
tion to Brigadier General at a time when he was Colonel of 

" Official Records, Series I, XIX, Part I, 1,043-1,045. 

* Official Records, Series I, XXV, Part I, 947. 


* Official Records, Series I, XXV, Part I, 985. 
” Official Records, Series I, XXV, Part I, 946, 
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the Fifth North Carolina Infantry Regiment under the com- 
mand of Brigadier General Iverson’s Brigade in the Chancel- 
lorsville Campaign.” The recommended promotion was never 
made. According to Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, and the Secretary of War, Judah P. Benjamin, the 
recommendation never reached the War Office. The reasons 
may well lie in the Garrett revealed in the diary: Garrett the 
believer in free expression of opinion, Garrett the outspoken 
defender of the rights of minorities, Garrett the conservative 
believer in the strength of the Union when all men around 
him were crying, “Secede!” It was this Garrett who, after 
reading in English history, expressed in his diary admiration 
for the forcefulness of Queen Elizabeth I when internal dis- 
sension threatened the progress and success of the English 
Renaissance. That Garrett was willing to fight for the prin- 
ciple of self-determination for the South is a however, 


his old political persuasion about the strength of the Union 
perhaps prevented his promotion to Brigadier General after 
a ee combat record. Such, at least, was the belief 


of Zebulon Vance, Governor of North Carolina. 

Vance, sometime bitter opponent of Jefferson Davis,” 
wrote a series of almost inflammatory letters to Davis, accus- 
ing him of making promotions in the Confederate forces on 
the basis of the volitical rather than the military record of the 
officers involved. Governor Vance accused Jefferson Davis of 
making Thomas Miles Garrett one of these victims, in a letter 
written from the Executive Department, Raleigh, March 9, 
1864, two months before Garrett was killed in action. 


.. . It is, of course, impossible for me to prove [Vance asserts 
to Davis] that any other than military considerations have 
governed your army appointments; but I desire to call your 
attention to the fact that out of some twenty-five or thirty gen- 
erals appointed from North Carolina only three anti-secession- 
ists, two of whom — Gatlin and Baker — were old Army officers, 
and the other was my brother, a civilian, Now, does it not seem 
strange, when it is remembered that two-thirds of the people of 


"Clark, Histories of the North Carolina Regiments, V, xii. 

®#J. G. Randall, The Civil War.and Reconstruction (New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1937), 352-356; and Frontis W. Johnston, “Zebulon 
Baird Vance: A Personality Sketch,” The North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, XXX (April, 1953), 178-190. 
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this state were opposed to secession until Lincoln’s proclamation, 
that God should have endowed the remaining one-third with 
all the military talents; that “military considerations” should 
divest two-thirds of our citizens, however brave, patriotic, and 
intelligent, of the capacity to serve their country except in the 
ranks or as subordinate officers? Branch, Clingman, Scales, 
Ransom, and Gordon — all politicians — are promoted at once. 
What representative of the old Unionists was thought fit to 
receive similar favors ? Col. McRae, of the Fifth North Carolina 
Regiment, was the senior colonel of his brigade. On the first 
vacancy a junior officer from another state was put over him. 
He was a Douglas Democrat. Colonel Garrett, his successor, was 
an old Union Whig previous to the war; had fought for three 
years, and was covered with wounds. On the next vacancy in 
the brigadiership Lieutenant-Colonel [Robert D.] Johnston, a 
secessionist, was put over him... .”* 


Vance then goes on to cite another instance which, to him, 
was equally glaring, and then comments, sarcastically, “. . . I 
make no complaint against any of these gentlemen, but only 
wonder at the passing strangeness of this singular freak of 
nature in so partially and arbitrarily distributing the military 
capacity of the country.” He concludes by citing a number 
of civil officers from which anti-secessionists were excluded 
also. 

Davis answered Vance’s letter, asserting first that he did 
not know the political antecedents of the persons involved; 
second, that McRae, though an “outsider” was elected to his 
coloneley by North Carolina officers and men, and that his 
promotion was fully concurred in by his immediate superiors, 
including the commanding General, Robert E. Lee; and 
finally, that not only is there no recommendation for Colonel 
Garrett’s promotion on file in the War Office, but that Lt. Col. 
Johnston was recommended for promotion to the brigadier- 
ship by his immediate superior, Major General Rhodes, and 
that Johnston was “. . . by right the colonel of the Twenty- 
third North Carolina, in consequence of the death of Colonel 
Christie”; finally, that Johnston's promotion was concurred in 
by Lt. Gen. Ewell, corps commander, and General Lee, com- 
manding general. Inchaded with the letter to Vance was a 
certificate of the Secretary of War that there was no record 


* Official Records, Series I, LI, Part II, 830-833. 
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in the War Office of a recommendation for promotion of 
Colonel Garrett. In the letter, Davis specifically denies the 
general sem, se of making civil appointments and military 
promotions based on political persuasions held prior to the 
War.** 

The matter cannot be positively settled because of absence 
of all the necessary evidence; yet, Garrett may have, ironi- 
cally, predicted his own fate. At the Charter Centennial of 
1889, the class of 1851 was represented at its reunion by onl 
one member, Peter E. Smith; he stated that Garrett himself 
had remarked that he “. . . would come out of the fight a 
Brigadier-General or a dead Colonel.” * At any rate, it is 
clear that Garrett went from anti-secessionist to Confederate 
officer—not to say, secessionist. Since history is replete with 
examples of men who have joined armies and been killed for 
reasons other than political opinions, one cannot safely say 
without evidence that Garrett became a fire-eating seces- 
sionist. He did, however, die—and for his own reasons, all of 
which are not apparent. Certainly he joined the battle for the 
right to secede, and lost his life defending the rights of 
minorities. This is a view he shared, and expressed, in com- 
mon with Henry David Thoreau, the great exponent of trans- 
cendentalism in politics; Garrett expressed his own views 
eloquently, only a month after Thoreau’s famous essay on 
“Civil Disobedience” was issued in Boston, in 1849” (see, 
for example, the entry in the diary for October 26, 1849). 

Garrett began his pe on his birthday, June 13, 1849, one 
year after he matriculated at the University. His stated pur- 
pose for keeping it is plain: to transcribe his thought more 
than his acts, to record his relationships with his classmates, 
to keep a “memory record” for himself, and to provide a place 
for exercise in composition. As described, the idea is not 
exactly original, however, the diary has uses for others besides 
Garrett. For the modern reader it is, besides being one of the 
few coherent and revealing records of University life in the 
" ™ Official Records, Series I, LI, Part II, 844-846. 

* Battle, History of the University, II, 416. Battle is in error in reporting 


— to be a general in the Confederate forces, History of the University, 
, 828. 


* Henry David Thoreau, “Resistance to Civil Government,” in Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody (ed.), Aesthetic Essays (Boston, 1849). 
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period involved,” an amplification of some of our aang 
records: first, of pre-Civil War University life in general; 
second, of pre-Civil War educational means and objectives; 
third, of specific strengths and weaknesses of teaching meth- 
ods and results in the first half-century of the nation’s oldest 
State university; fourth, of the influence and use of certain 
“extracurricular” activities and their relationship to the whole 
educational program; fifth, of the influence of and reaction to 
religion in the University; and finally, of personalities such as 
President Swain, Professor Elisha Mitchell, and others. 

The diary is of even more interest to the modern reader 
as a human record of a personality, typical of many in its 
time but for whom actual records as vivid and self-explana- 
tory as this are missing or incomplete. Yet, Garrett’s person- 
ality shows many striking atypical characteristics which make 
its ae one of the many such tragedies of the period. Garrett 
was a young, vigorous man with strong and courageously ex- 
pressed convictions—political, spiritual, and social; he was an 
idealist, ethically, but motivated by the rational approach in 
human affairs; however, when his emotions became deeply 
involved he acted emotionally as other men. He was a pro- 
found believer in fair play and in human rights, including 
the rights of the minority, yet he had an equally profound 
distrust of the mob; he was usually intellectually honest about 
himself, but given on occasions to expressions of stuffiness 
and self-satistaction, and of his own superiority. Neverthe- 
less, clear indications are present that, had he lived, he would 
have risen well above his fellows in achievement, and still 
retained some sense of humility. His dread of ridicule is in- 
consistent with his contempt for the mob, but there is no 
denying the presence of both as motivating factors on some 
of his activities. His keen, sincere love of learning may have 
been spurred by a real sense of isolation from family and 
friends. Capable of intense loneliness, he never gave way to 
For a similar diary a decade earlier, see John L. Sanders (ed.), “The 
Journal of Ruffin Wirt Tomlinson, 1841-1842,” The North Carolina His- 
torical Review, XXX (January and April, 1953), 86-114 and 233-260. Gar- 
rett’s diary is superior in the quality of the writing, clarity, organization, 
and in revelation of intellectual currents of the period, though it has rela- 


tively few of the racy, gossipy touches, and none of the occasional bawdry, 
which may delight the reader of Tomlinson’s record. 
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despair and self-pity. He arrived at the University intellectu- 
ally well-prepared but socially and emotionally immature; 
when his college life approached its relatively Setnguied 
close, he was straining at the classroom leash, anxious to get 
into “real” life and what he doubtless regarded as more im- 
portant battles. He was also matured considerably by educa- 
tion and experience, and had gained a wiser sense of values 
from both books and men. No one would have agreed more 
with Emerson than Garrett, that books are for the scholar’s 
idle times; actually, Garrett was an intensely hard-working 
and self-disciplined student. The “idle” times of University 
life at Chapel Hill can be clearly seen as shaping the future 
lawyer and Army officer; his expectations in both areas were 
high when, on the battlefield at Spotsylvania Court House in 
the spring, 1864, he felt on his shoulder the hand of the “.. . 
fell sergeant, Death, . . . strict in his arrest.” 

Finally, therefore, Garrett’s diary serves as a minute foot- 
note to history, revealing more details about how civilian life 
of the pre-Civil War period moved as a continuum into the 
military involvements, and how military action is often deter- 


mined by events song preceding the clash of men and guns. 


In preparing the diary for publication,” no corrections in 
spelling or punctuation have been made except where the 
original clearly clouds the obviously intended meaning. The 
— manuscript has been most painstakingly compared 
with an exceptionally accurate typescript on file in the South- 
ern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina 
Library, and any errors (four in number, and insignificant in 
nature) have been corrected in the published edition. The 


* The editing of the diary was begun by the editor’s wife, Roberta Mac- 
kenzie Hamilton, while she was a research-fellow under the direction of 
the late Kenan Professor of Education at the University of North Carolina, 
Edgar Wallace Knight, assisting him in research for his A Documentary 
History of Education in the South before 1860 (Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 5 volumes, 1949—1953), I, vii, hereinafter 
cited as poe po Documentary History of Education. The present editor 
continued and carried out the work already begun; therefore the conventional 
acknowledgement under which scholars’ wives’ labors are usually buried is 
a gross understatement and a miscarriage of editorial justice in this case. 
The editor is grateful to her, a skilled scholar in her own right. I wish to 
thank, besides Mrs. Denbo, donor of the manuscript, and the entire staff of 
the Southern Historical Collection of the University of North Carolina 
Library, particularly Dr. Carolyn Wallace and Dr. James W. Patton, and 
especially the Southern Fellowships Fund with offices in Chapel Hill, which 
made completion of the work possible with a summer grant-in-aid. 
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original manuscript has no ee. and therefore the 
bracketed numbers in this published text indicate pagination 
of the completely reliable typescript. 

Certain deletions have been made, the majority of them 
to avoid repetition or to eliminate passages of no historical or 
human interest value. Deletions are indicated by the familiar 
ellipsis mark within a given dated passage, or by a gap in the 
dated entries of the continuous record, since Garrett did not 
skip a single ~ once he began, until the final months. Gar- 
rett’s omissions have been indicated by bracketed references. 
The diary as a whole is a relatively long one, approximately 
28,000 words; as published it has been cut to approximately 
one-third of its original length. In the earlier portions pub- 
lished below, a very few passages of little interest have been 
deliberately included to show the kind of entry which Gar- 
rett made a great deal of (see, for example, the entry for 
June 15, 1849); in subsequent sections this kind of entry 
accounts for the majority of the excisions. Where a parti- 
cularly long excision is made, a bracketed note of explanation 
is included: 


Chapel Hill N. C. June 13th 1849 


I have long had the idea of keeping a journal or diary. This 
was suggested to me by a lady of my acquaintance in Hertford 
County who related to me the history of an old man who once 
lived at Murfreesboro and the immense advantage he derived 
from his journal and what advantage it happened to be to the 
citizens of that place. I promised her that at some time I would 
begin my journal, to which she persuaded me verry warmly 
And should it ever profit me any thing, or should I ever derive 
any pleasure from it, all the honor is due to her, and I confess 
that were I free from the binding obligation of promise to a 
lady I might allow my disinclination to get the better of my will. 
I am so subject to break the vows which I make, especially those 
made to myself. The plan upon which I shall conduct this work 
is not yet determined, and will perhaps be more than otherwise 
the work of chance. I shall nevertheless endeavor to make it 
more the transcript of my thoughts than acts, for in my present 
situation my acts are quite unimportant, and in truth so are 
my thoughts, yet as I am attending now more to the development 
of my mental than physical organization, my thoughts become 
by this much the more important. I shall endeavor to incorporate 
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some relation of my intercourse with the friends and associates 
whom I may have around me, and by this render the work more 
agreeable, and at the same time furnish myself with a record 
which it will dear [?] to me to preserve, as containing the re- 
membrance of those incidents in my life which [2] will be 
undoubtedly the most pleasant and in which in after life, through 
the medium of memory, I may “live more and have my continued 
being’’.2® It may happen that at some time I may be induced to 
make observations upon the deeds of others, and probably criti- 
cize their opinions &c; But I have something to fear from this. 
For although these observations would be locked up in secrecy 
and no danger could result from them from the resentment which 
might be offered to my self-constituted criticisms, if disclosed.*° 
I find so much in the actions of men to disgust me, that my 
opinion upon them might become after some time too acrimon- 
ious to make a verry agrable impression upon my own tempera- 
ment. since the more intent became my observation, the more I 
should find to disgust me, and the more to despise. If I can call 
enough circumspection to my command and defence against this 
evil I may be induced to make this at least a small part of the 
object of this work. I can not close these prefatory remarks 
without expressing sincere obligations to the lady whom I have 
had the extreme pleasure of suggesting to me the propriety 
and inducing me by her persuasion to undertake this work. and 
I shall not feel my obligations absolved untill I shall have ac- 
complished it to my great satisfaction. 


[3] June 13th 1849. 


It may seem strange that I should put the above date over the 
first page of my journal. Surely this, one might say is a verry 
inappropriate time for the beginning of any work. The first of 
the year is assuradly the time for all new things, when one 
having thrown aside all the concerns of the past year, having 
made a settlement and disposed affairs for a prosperous setting 
out on the new year, lays plans, and enters new engagements. 
But this morning ushered in my nineteenth year, and I thought 
this would be so far as I am concerned a time as fitting, if not 
more so, and that if the great regulations of nature and mankind 
do produce discepancy with this, no reproach can be justly im- 


* The quotation may be an echo of many passages in the poetry of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, but I have found no specific source. 

© This kind of sentence, generally unacceptable at the formal level, and 
known to modern grammarians as a sentence fragment, occurs from time 
to time in the earlier part of the diary, but is less frequently seen after the 
first few months at the University. It is well to remember that most diarists, 
those posterity-conscious and otherwise, conventionally use the fragmentary 
sentence as a time and space saving device. 
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puted to any one for making those private regulations, which 
are more congenial to his taste, while they conflict not with the 
great concerns of man, or influence not the intercourse which 
he may have with the world at large.*! I hope then I may be 
allowed to gratify my inclination in this although it be but a 
small matter. It is natural that I, after spending this por- 
tion of my life, whose incidents are only written but faintly 
upon my memory, should take a little retrospect, when I am 
about to begin the record of the days I shall pass in future, but 
no distinct outline is now so clear that I may trace it with profit 
here. A mass of confusion is the pile which I have left and al- 
though I have endeavored to pursue some systematic plan, so 
many are the freaks of fortune which disturbed it that system 
is not at a predominant feature It presents as much system as 
is commonly observable in the [4] workings of a part of nature 
disconnected with the remainder which strives at first to follow 
her great laws, but is soon disturbed, when the chain which was 
wont to produce harmony is found to have a broken link. It 
rather presents the aspect of a machine, which, from the har- 
mony which seems to reighn in all its parts, gives sanguine 
hopes to the inventer of its entire success, and promises fame 
and fortune, but when motion is applied begins to jar, and 
finally is torn and shattered into fragments. This portion of my 
life is a pathway scattered with fragments torn-off sections of 
grand machinery, while upon the summits of the hills which 
occasionally rise in their ruggedness about, may be seen many a 
demolished aerial castle, which pride and vanity had built. 
Nevertheless I “lay the flatering unction to my soul,” *? that I 
have done nothing so criminal as to meet with verry great cen- 
sure from those who are accustomed to give me advice, and that 
hope of a bright future is not yet extinct. This day I have passed 
quite pleasantly though quietly. I do not suppose assuredly that 
any one would feel sufficient interest in the celebration of my 
birth day, and rather than be disappointed in not receiving that 
attention, I preferred to remain silent with regard to it, and not 
have its quiet peace disturbed by the usual bustle of such an 
occasion. I have passed the day in reading, in the morning 
Lismondi’s Italian Republics, and in the evening Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella.** I shall attempt to relate any important 


“The meaning of this rambling sentence is not clear; it gives evidence 
of Garrett’s feeling for sentence structure as well as his groping attempts 
to evolve a coherent style; he was also perhaps not sure what he was trying 
to say. 

® Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act III, Scene 4, lines 145-146. 

* Jean Charles-Leonard Simonde de Sismonde, A History of the Italian 
Republics; Being a View of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of Italian Free- 
dom; and William H. Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabell, the Catholic. 
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events, as I wish to elivate the tone of this work above frivolty. 
I shall accordingly pass over the events of this day—not of an 
important character. 


[5] June 14th 


This morning I was awaken by what appeard to me at first 
verry incomprehensible. I heard a wonderful tinkling of a little 
bell which contrasted verry singularly with the large one of the 
College wrung so often in my ears.** I sprang from my bed and 
ran to the window expecting to find a bell cow, sheep, or some 
other animal accustomed to wear a bell, in the Campus, but 
behold ! One of Miss Nancey’s servants was standing in the 
middle of the Campus ringing the bell for breakfast, which be 
it said to my credit come off a little earlier this morning than 
usual.*® I made my toilet in a bustle and hurried off to breakfast, 
which in despite of my haste was almost over. I have spent the 
day quite pleasantly though laboring under slight indisposition 
from the head-ache. I could find no company verry lively or 


™ The first mention of a bell, the “large one” referred to here is in the 
bylaws of 1810 which states that, “At the first ringing of the bell in the 
morning all should rise. At the Second, all should go to the Chapel.” Battle, 
History of the University, I, 192. The bell was also used to mark class 
meetings; a bylaw of 1834 required tutors to go to recitation rooms ‘ a 
reasonable time before the bell rings and teach the whole hour, unless the 
bell for dismission should sound earlier.” Battle says further, “The Uni- 
versity bells of the early period were very inferior. A second was bought 
in 1813. We are told that this was bought in Fayetteville; it, however, was 
so inferior that seven years afterwards another was procured. This latter 
on the procurement of the new was hung in the back yard of Dr. [Elisha] 
Mitchell’s lot to be used when the clapper of the other was stolen or in 
hiding.” Battle, History of the University, I, 242. Shortly after Garrett 
graduated, in 1856, an outburst of a sport of throwing fireballs, balls, or 
strips of cloth soaked in alcohol or kerosene, resulted in the burning of 
~ = belfry and ruining of the bell! Battle, History of the University, 

, 653. 

* Nancy Hilliard’s eg =f in the Chapel Hill cemetery reads, “Born in 
Granville County, October 16, 1798. Died in Chapel Hill, November 8, 1873.” 
She presided over the one hotel in the villa: , known as The Eagle. “Her 
table was bountiful and the food well cooked, and wonder was how receipts 
could balance expenses. She was accustomed to say that she lost on the 
students, but the travelers and the rich harvests at Commencements more 
than supplied the deficiency. How much her uncollected dues from students 
unable or unwilling to pay, amounted to, will never be known, but they were 
very large. When the University was prosperous, having no help but that 
of a good-natured but improvident brother-in-law, Benton Utley, she sold 
her hotel interest to Col. Hugh B. Guthrie and took charge of the North 
Carolina Railroad eating-house at Company shops, now Burlington.” Battle, 
History of the University, I, 612. Since Garrett is at this point reading dur- 
ing the vacation period, Steward’s Hall, the regular University dining room, 
was closed and perforce—as well as through choice, no doubt,—he ate at 
the Eagle Hotel. 
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agreeable and so I retired to my room, and went to reading.** I 
find Lismondi a verry pleasant author, and his subject posses 
a novelty to me, as I have verry little knowledge of Italian 
History. Their politics, which all admit present in their countless 
intricacies, and ramifications a tangled web, he entirely unravels, 
and in a philosophical manner discuses the various refinements 
of policy, makes a verry harmonious picture, and leaves an 
agreeable impression upon the mind. I have had occasion to 
remak the noble character of the Republic of Florence, which 
exercises a great influance upon her sister republics I was 
peculiarly struck with courage, and generous love of liberty 
which seem inconquerable, their magnanimous call to the other 
states to recover their liberty from the tryany and oppression 
[6] of the powerful Visconti. The end of this struggle for liberty 
I hope to find as triumphant as the beginnig is noble, to which 
I have not arrived in the course of the narative.*? 

I had the company of old Mr. Hooper this morning an hour before 
dinner.** This old man is residing here now for the purpose of 
using the libraries for reference in a biography which he is 
writing of General Ash, and also of Genl. Howe, if I mistake 
not. From his extreme age, which is beginning to work ostensibly 
upon his intellect and the entire abstraction of his mind to one 
subject, - that of his history, he has become very pedantic, He 
converses almost incessantly upon this topic which has become 
so common to the students that they all attribute to him more 
or less the character of a “bore” The hour passed with him to 
day was verry pleasant. I managed to get him upon a diferant 
subject which to me possed some interest. - the characters of 
several destinguished men of this state, their rise, and self- 


* The summer vacation began the first Thursday in June, and lasted for 
six weeks. Battle states that fewer students elected to remain in the village 
in the summer than in the winter, since in winter they faced, on return, the 
dreary prospect of getting back over miry roads. Battle, History of the 
University, I, 598. Garrett seems to take it as a matter of course that he 
will spend his vacations reading; he apparently was most conscientious and 
perusal of the Appendix A on his reading reveals how little of what is 
now known as “recreational reading” it contained. 

* Garrett devotes many pages in subsequent sections of the diary to 
criticisms and analyses of the struggle for liberty and democracy in various 
historical eras; he writes a number of “deep purple patches” on the sub- 
ject, and doubtless heard and spoke others in the various debates and 
speeches before the Philanthropic Society of which he was a member. The 
approaching Civil War was not the least of the causes of this interest. 

* Archibald MacLaine Hooper, 1775-1853, one of the founders of the 
Chapel Hill Episcopal Church, biographer of General Robert Howe (1732- 
1786), and General John Ashe (1720-1781). Sketches. from Hooper’s biog- 
raphies appeared in The University Magazine in 1852-1861. Battle, History 
of the University, I, 633-634. Howe was from Bladen, North Carolina, a 
rice planter, who served six terms in the Assembly; Ashe, born in Bruns- 
wick County, North Carolina, Whig speaker in the Colonial Assembly, died 
almost in disgrace as a result of a battle on the Savannah River in 1778. 
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achieved victories, the energy and firmness which some of them 
desplayed. I spent the evening as usual in the library, reading 
the History of Ferdnand and Isabella - I hope I may be prepared 
to say something in reference to the noble character of this 
people and their sovreighns to-morrow. . . 


[7] June 15th 


...1 kept my room as usual in the morning, and read Lismondi *® 
Although my hopes expressed yesterday were not so abundantly 
satiated in the success of Florence. I have still the more agreable 
thought, in finding her constant in virtue. An unanticipated turn 
of affairs diverted her attention from this - the war of Liberty 
at Rome - to her own preservation, which she triumphly and 
gloriously secured. The idea of equality among her own citizens, 
comons as well as nobles, and the grand scheme of the balance 
of power among the Italian states, present two prominent char- 
acteristics of her policy - two which perhaps operated more 
affectiually than all others to the preservation of her own 
liberty, and to the political regeneration of Itila from the be- 
gining the 14‘ century. In the evening I occupied my time in 
reading Ferdinand & Isabella. I need not say that I find the auth- 
or of this work verry agreable, an opinion which I would dare ex- 
press, if I did not have numerous public coincide with; but 
aside from the facinations of style of the [8] author, this his- 
tory presents a grand, even sublime picture. I have always had 
a sympathy for an old Spaniard, which is heightened by sight of 
their noble character and national sufferings. Unfortunately for 
Spain too much enthusiam and zeal, too much elivated thought 
took possesion of her people at the age when she so far out- 
striped the other nations of Europe in liberty and political ad- 
vancement. If the wise and glorious reighn of Isabella could 
have been reserved for a more advanced age, when her career 
might have been paraled with others, Spain might have been 
freed from some of the calamities to which she is and has always 
been subject. But far from this, while dawn had scarcely broke 


* This passage of relatively commonplace reflections on history is included 
as a representative example of many other such passages, excised in later 
sections of the diary as being both repetitious and of less historical interest 
than those included. Often Garrett did little more than summarize what he 
had been reading, but there is no evidence one way or the other that the 
summary was made with the books before him; the editor’s general impres- 
sion is to the contrary. In any event, the diary seems to be a study device 
for Garrett, common to the rhetorical instruction of the period, wherein the 
student read and then extemporaneously wrote—or spoke—on what he had 
been reading, somewhat like the technique recommended by Bacon in his 
famous essay, “Of Studies.” In this connection, note Garrett’s illustration 
<7 method in a study of Bacon’s essay in the entry for September 20, 

9. 
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upon the surrounding nations she had been aroused from her 
lair with a vigour which presents so sublime a constrast to the 
feeble efforts of the rest of Europe she sprang forward in the 
course, exulting in pride and booyancy of feeling. Guided by 
wisdom in counsel, energy in action, while the virtue of her 
citizens was but the material of which were wrought by the 
unequal skill of their sovreighns those springs of action which 
moderation would have tempered to perfection, no elivation 
seemed too high for her aspirations. But the enthusiam of her 
people overleaped itself, and their zeal degenerated, from the 
lamitable influence which Catholicism xxxxxxx [indecipherable 
word struck out] at that period into bigotry, and thus with wild 
excitement the nation plunged herself into and abyss of misery 
unparaleled. That balance of power, which would of necessity 
have imposed a salutary check upon her precocious development 
of power, could not [9] be afforded in the lethargy which fol- 
lowed the energy so characteristic of the rest of Europe in later 
times. ... 


June 16* 


This morning I perfomed a feat of moral courage, I rose at 
five O’clock, and despite of the distance, and the almost horrible 
idea of a cold bath, I stemed the current of disinclination man- 
fully.*° I have spent the whole day upon finishing the History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella... . 


[11] June 17 t Sunday 


This day being devoted exclusively to religious exercises I 
have refrained from breaking its holiness by any departure 
from the commandment - “keep the Sabbath day holy”. But that 


“ Bathing facilities were primitive, to say the least. There is an amusing 
and enlightening contrast between a speculation on the bathing facilities 
by a notable man of letters who was not there, Archibald Henderson, The 
Campus of the First State University (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1949), 57, and Garrett’s comment (one who was 
there). Garrett used the “delightful” open-air shower bath. Henderson 
says, “The Twin Sisters, two small brooks arising in springs located on pres- 
ent Cobb Terrace were canalized by troughs and delightedly used by the 
University students as an open-air shower bath.” Garrett seems not to 
have been too delighted by the spring or the idea. Battle records that Gov- 
ernor William D. Moseley, in a letter written in 1853, recalled Rock Spring, 
southeast of the campus, now Brickyard Spring, and the Twin Sisters, north 
of the village, the latter conducted through a gutter, having a fall of about 
ten feet onto the bather. Battle, History, I, 273. There were practically 
no bathrooms and no baths except at these aforementioned springs. Most 
of the students used bathtubs in their rooms, When the weather was warm 
a few resorted to swimming in King’s Pond (afterward Valley Pond), at 
Merritt’s Mill, at Scott’s Hole (named after a drowning victim) and 
Sutter’s Pond, all of which ranged from one and one-half to two and one- 
half miles from the dormitories. 
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I have done many sinful things is natural for what man not a 
professor of religion, or I had better said a religious man does 
“keep all the commandments of the law [12] to do them” I 
imagine every hour of every man’s life even of the most pious 
is filled with sinfulness I can say no more for myself than that I 
conformed to the custom of the country. I even done better 
than some of those around me, for I do claim the merit of at- 
tendance upon Divine Worship twice during the day, while 
some of my fellow companions did not attend at all I must leave 
this, nevertheless to the all searching eye of God; whether I 
have done any thing good or worthy, I shall not, I trust be 
dealt with more severly than others, for God is no respecter 
of persons... . 


June 18¢* 


I have been resolving in my mind for several days the subject 
of contention and strife which have arisen of late in this coun- 
try, and as I have made up some definite opinions upon it, its 
probable results &c. I shall here transcribe them in order that 
I may have a record of them, which I may compare with the 
results when they shall have transpired - I predict the disolution 
of the Union * - If this however was a mere image of the imagi- 
nation conjured up by terrror, or the suspicious fear which love 
of country often inspires I might be deemed a madman. If how- 
ever this prediction is [13] verified it will not procede im- 
mediately from Slavery or at least if a remedy had been 
heretofore provided, or could now be provided for an error in 
the Constitution, the instution of slavery could not at all effect 
the permenance of the Union, Whatever of importance I may 
attach to my [opinion] and however I assert it with boldness, 
I would not do irreverance to the founders of the government 
of whose wisdom it stands as the great monument. The error 
however to which I allude is the want of a sufficient safe-guard 
against the tyranny of the majority. Doubtless in the formation 
of the Constitution, those venerable men trusted too much to 
the unity of sentiment and feeling which was expected to exist 
amongst the states of the Union. They doubless supposed that 
the time would never arise when one portion of the country 
should become so isolated in interest, or feeling or that such 


“This prediction was common during these years, and not particularly 
original. Garrett’s comment is interesting for another reason, however; it 
contains the same idea as that found in Henry David Thoreau’s essay, first 
published in 1849—the same year the entry in the diary was made, and 
published just a month previous to Garrett’s entry—“Resistance to Civil 
Government.” The basic idea is a denunciation of destruction of minorities 
b ba eed of the majority. The discussion is continued in the entry 
of June 20, 
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an universal spirit of opposition should pevade two destinct 
and compact portions of the country as to force one portion to 
oppress the other because of its power guarentied by the Con- 
stitution. They, giving vent to this train of reasoning and feeling 
adopted the principle of universal application “that the will of 
the majority should rule”. They trusted only to those moral 
restraints which a sense of justice and love of country beget. 
But we have had evidence that when these restraints have 
acted with their full force upon the mind of monarch, or at 
least with as much force as it is possible for them to act upon 
the mind of the multitude, tyranny has been [14] the lot of the 
people, and we must show in addition to this that the mind of 
the multitude is as capricious, equally as subject to ambition of 
power as that of the prince, while the multitude is as easily 
swayed. But, if these facts rested upon this reasoning they 
might be liable to controvercy, or perhaps refutation, we might 
not hassard to state them. We have evidences that the tyranny 
of the majority had well nigh wrecked the Union, in the re- 
sistance which it met in nulification of S. Carolina, the wrecks 
of which would ere now have been scattered in wild confusion 
along the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific had not the Neptune- 
like Clay raised his head above the waves and with moderation 
in his main commanded them cease their lashing and strife. 
And did not the Legislature of Virginia discuss with worth the 
devision of that state: which alone was prevented by the efforts 
of one man. But I do not by this declare myself for nulification, 
but the whole south would not fail to have aided S. Carolina, 
if the contest had not been quieted so early, and while this may 
not afford an example of the tyranny of the majority, it cer- 
tainly affords an evidence that in the formation of the consti- 
tution too much confidence was placed in unity of sentiment 
and feeling and that motives of interest and love of right are 
more powerful than any of loyalty and patrotism. In view of 
these facts it becomes evident any rash measure upon the part 
of any section of the country although shielded by the authority 
of law and the Constitution will [15] meet with opposition, 
when it conflicts with the interest of any other portion. But 
since the application of this universal principle “that the majori- 
ty should rule” will produce those disastrous effects, let us 
examine the circumstances of the subject of Slavery By the 
joint acqusition of the teritory with regard to which this con- 
troversy has arisen each and every portion of the [nation] possess 
an interest in it. Now the question arises can Congress in justice 
pass an act excluding the possession of the interest, although 
[the fact that] she possess the power by the Constitution does 
imply the justice of such an act. Will not such an act be a tyrani- 
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cal use of the will of the majority, and will the South submit 
to such innovations. Applying the principle to individual right, 
no man could command the respect of others, nor of himself, 
if he tamely submitted to be deprived of that which is his, and 
assuredly the South will not submit to such gross injustice if 
she wished to maintain self-confidence, and respect abroad. 
The consequences of such an act must be disastrous indeed. But 
would not the consequences be still more disastrous if the South 
were to submit? One breach would open the way for another, 
innovation upon innovation would follow in irresistless susces- 
sion - a situation more horrible than the devastations of war 
or pestilence, The danger of the country depends therefore en- 
tirely upon this - whether Congress, in the plenitude of her 
power will pass this act, excluding Southern interest from the 
teritories. The South however will not [16]do herself the injus- 
tice to go into the contest for the paltry interest which she 
holds in them, but she never will submit to the principle that 
Congress can deprive a citizen of that which the Constitution 
recognizes as property, by any act or any manner. And why 
should Congress do it, or strive to do it. It can not be but the 
concurrent voice of the North which will urge Congress to pass 
such an act, yea the North alone and in oposition to the South 
will pass this measure, if at all. And it is clear that this would be 
but the tyranny of the majority. When this come to pass well we 
may say that the spirit of justice and humanity had fled, that 
too heavy tax had been imposed upon unanimity of sentiment 
and feelings that actually, the love of country had been the 
cloak to an insidious policy. .. . 


June 19th 


. . . [17] The whole evening has been one continued scence of 
philosophic experiments. Doctor November entrusted me with 
the key to Prof. Phillips’ philosophic chamber, and this evening 
Fisher called to me from the Campus, requesting the key to go 
in to satisfy his curiosity in examining the aparatus. *? I could 


““TDoctor November” is November Caldwell, a slave servant, named for 
Dr. Joseph Caldwell to whom he once belonged; November and another slave 
servant, Dave Barham, had charge of all the dormitories and recitation 
rooms; they subsisted rather well on “fees” (tips) since few of the students 
blacked their own boots or carried their parcels. Battle, History of the 
University, I, 601. 

The “philosophic chamber” was the classroom of James Phillips (1792- 
1867), professor of mathematics and natural philosophy from 1826 to 1867, 
and father of Cornelia Phillips Spencer (see Garrett’s entry for October 29, 
1850), whom Garrett “dated” one evening to his great delight. These stu- 
dents’ natural curiosity about the scientific instruments betrays a deficiency 
in the science teaching of the day. Battle says, “No laboratory work was 
required before 1854, but the Professors of Chemistry and Natural Philoso- 
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not assuredly deny him the privalige, but accompanied him, for 
my curiosity was [18] excited at the idea of pilaging about 
among the instruments A gentleman from Alabama Mr. Julian, 
two gentlemen from Loessianna, Messrs. Murdas [?] and Bother 





phy (Physics) performed experiments in the presence of the classes... . 
The teaching was generally quite thorough, but theoretical in its character. 
Much attention was paid to pure mathematics, less to its application. Battle, 
History of the University, I, 553. 

The instruments these student are playing with, little used for practical 
instruction, lay in neglect in the attics of various University buildings 
for many years until recognized, cleaned, and placed for display and preser- 
vation in the Morehead Planetarium, where they are seen by many thousands 
of school children and adults every year. The Planetarium was opened to 
the public in 1949. The instruments were bought by Professor (later Presi- 
dent) Joseph Caldwell in Europe on a trip authorized by the trustees for 
this a. Battle, History of the University, I, 292; see also R. D. W. Con- 
nor, A Documentary History of the University of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1953), I, 183-184, herein- 
after cited as Connor, Documentary History. Professor Caldwell built a 
platform on the roof of his home for celestial observations and in 1831 a 
building was finished to house the instruments (the second such building 
in America was built at Williams College, in 1836). The building was on 
top of a hill north of the Raleigh Road, near the village cemetery; about 
twenty feet square, with no porch or entry hall, it had two windows, one 
facing east and one west. The historian of the University describes it 
thus: “Through the center was a pillar of masonry on its own foundation, 
and a circular disk on the top was the Altitude and Azimuth instrument. A 
slit through the north and south faces and through the flat top afforded 
a range of 180 degrees for the Transit. The Altitude and Azimuth Tele- 
scope stood on a circular disk of sandstone, which capped the pillar. It was 
protected from the weather by a wooden structure, drawn backwards and 
forwards on a railway by a windlass and rope. The adjacent trees were 
felled so as to command a view of the horizon. The instruments used were 
a Meridian Transit Telescope, made by Simms of London, an Altitude and 
Azimuth Telescope, also by Simms, a Telescope for observations on the 
earth and sky, Dolland of London, an Astronomical clock, with a Mercurial 
Pendulum, by Molineux. Besides these, which were stationary, there were 
a sextant, by Wilkinson of London, a portable Reflecting Circle, by Harris 
of London, and a Hadley’s Quadrant. With the Astronomical clock and the 
Transit, Professor Caldwell, assisted by Professors Mitchell and Phillips, 
obtained the longitude and latitude of the South Building, 70°17’ W. and 
35°54’21” N. This calculation was made in the mathematical room in the 
South Building in the second story opposite the well. 

“This institution had a short life. The building was of bad materials and 
fell rapidly to decay. After the death of Dr. Caldwell it became necessary to 
remove the instruments. In 1838 the building was destroyed by fire, tradi- 
tion says, kindled by a student. The sound bricks were used to build a 
kitchen for President Swain on the lot next to the Episco os Church. 

“|. . President Caldwell built . . . the Observatory out of his own funds, 
at a cost of $430.29%. The Trustees, however, reimbursed him a few days 
before his death. After removal from the Observatory, most of the instru- 
ments were for years unused. Dr. James Phillips and his son, Dr. Charles, 
thought that the interior of the dust-covered telescope was a safe place 
for hiding valuables from the incoming Federal soldiers. They accordingly 
deposited their watches within its recesses. They underestimated the keen- 
eyed seekers for hidden treasure. But the commanding officer was in love 
with the President’s daughter, and forced the lucky finders to disgorge.” 
Battle, History of the University, I, 335-336, 
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[?] joined us, besides my friends Burton and Drisdale** This 
moment gave birth to more philosophers than any probably in 
the annals of the world whose age was not exceding a few hours 
ere they had arrived at the maxamum of human skill and human 
wisdom. It would have probably excited the admiration and 
astonishment of the great Aristotle or of Newton if he could 
have peeped through a hole at us. In a few minutes however 
despite my anxious inquietude, and occasional precaution de- 
rangement was the most remarkable characteristic of the room. 
We were led from one thing to another untill none one single 
branch of the whole science remained, a part of which we did not 
explore The active genius of some of our company could not 
be quiet with a mere outside or distance scene but they applied 
the great principle, that tangibility is that alone which can 
give proof of the existence of any material substance, with great 
force. I found sufficient amusement with some especialy of my 
younger brothers - one endeavoring to feel the outlines of a 
picture drawn upon the wall by the magic lantern, another 
endeavoring to brush from his coat sleave the light rays re- 
flected from the prism, while a third was wonderfully amused 
at the magnifying property of the concave mirror My friend 
the Alabamian [Drisdale] sought higher objects as only worthy 
his attention. The Earth could not contain enough to satisfy 
his fanciful [19] visions. He conceived the bold plan of bringing 
the large telescope from its secure moorings at the great risk 
of breaking a verry fine instrument. No consideration could 
induce him to relinquish his bold desighn Accordingly when the 
hour arrived for the bright host of the stars to sprinkle the 
salt of heaven, we brought forward the instrument to the win- 
dow where Venus shot in her bright beams The direction was 
gained by the usual method of shooting a gun, and the cannon- 
like tube pointed with ominous forebodings, that a discharge 
unexpectedly might dethrone the fair virgin of the skies. But 
imagine the disappointment and vexation of the enthuziastic 
man when he discoved that the telescope did not magnify. 
From the high value of thousands of dollars set upon the instru- 
ment there was the wonderful reduction to nothing. This affords 
a proof of the fact, that it is best to put off all outside show, 
never endeavor to appear more than reality, but better confi- 
dence is gained by constant increase of good offices and good 
deeds and by the gradual development of real virtuous qualities. 
For no value is now set upon the instrument by the disappointed 


“Julian, Murdas, and Bother are unidentifiable. Thomas B. Burton, 
Halifax, graduated in 1852 (Battle, History of the University, I, 803), as 
did William E. Drisdale, official “declaimer” or speaker for the freshman 
class at commencement exercises of 1850, from Franklin, Alabama. Battle, 
Sketches, 104, 120. 
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man, while its value would have been increased, if not appearing 
to give great expectation of fine observation, it had given even 
an ordinary, or bad ones—Never raise expectation too high by 
specious appearances, it is a height from which the fall will be 
proportionately disastrous. It is now eleven O’clock and I must 
retire. — 


June 20th 


I will endeavor to comply now with my [20] promise of day- 
before yesterday. It appears to me that danger is to be aprehend- 
ed from a quarter where it is not verry much expected and that 
a great commotion is ready to be set on foot by one of our own 
Southern confederacy. There is reason[able] apprehension that 
the State of Kentucky will vote Mr. Clay’s plan of emancipation, 
if we are to consider, the decided oposition which this institu- 
tion has met with in the opinions of Southern men, and the 
great confidence placed in her great statesman. One feature of 
Mr. Clay’s plan which proposes that the Kentucky slave-holder 
may dispose of his slave to the neighboring states seems un- 
charitable and impolitic What the adoption of such a measure 
will lead to is very uncertain. Will the neighboring States allow 
such a flood of slave emigration to inundate them, and it is to 
be expected that but few slaves will be liberated when such a 
disposition is allowed I imagine that but few will ever reach the 
colony of Liberia The adoption of such a measure must lead 
to violent [re]crimination upon the part of other Southern states. 
This act [in] Kentucky will be the theme of violent dispute. 
The North will strive to defend the act of Kentucky, the South 
will cast upon it indignant oppribrium. The discussion of this 
question in so violent a manner will lead to a still wider breach 
of feeling—patriotism will loose it self in the violent agitation 
of passion—section[al] jealousy will become party strife. The 
old tenets of the parties will be forgotten the only destinction 
that will mark the citizen will—whether he [be] a [21] Southern 
or Northern man. If the spirit of both parties could be diffuesed 
throughout the countless ramifications of State, County town 
and family nothing could mar the safety of the country But 
the two parties will be composed of two solid compact mases, 
the only distinction which could mark men’s sentiments or 
feelings will be their place of residence. It would seem that 
when this state of party feeling gets abroad in the land the 
bonds that have bound these states will be severed. The once 
glorious crye of “Union! one and inseperable, ever and forever 
will cease to charm the ear. The heart of the patriot must sink 
within him when he sees such cause for discord in this great 
confederacy True it is that fanaticism is the lance that drains 
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from every vein the life blood of our country or rather as a de- 
bilitating fever has seized upon her sytem, about to deprive 
her of that immotality which was the hope of her dream. Alass! 
for mankind, if this last refuge of liberty shall fail to offer her 
protection - The day has been quite warm, very sultry at noon, 
no breeze, stormy. The Thermometer at 12 O’Clock ranges from 
68° - 69°. I have occupied my time in reading Lorenzo de Medici, 
but it is now too late to say any thing with regard to him. 


June 21st 


I have done very little to day. I have been reading pretty steady 
for two weeks and I find that my mind has become quite weary, 
and in consequence of this, I have been induced to engage in 
some amusement to day. I can not say that cards [22] are very 
tempting, in fact if I can find some better amusement I prefer 
it, but I can view from my window the fellows playing almost 
constantly and upon solicitation, I was induced to ingage.** I do 


“Sources of amusement were few at the University at this time, and 
unorganized. A dancing instructor was on hand as early as 1796 (Connor, 
Documentary History, II, 28-29), and there was no apparent objection to 
teaching the arts of dancing, boxing, fencing, single stick, etc., by experts. 
There was, however, no regular instructor in dancing until about 1850 when 
a certain Frensley made annual visits to the village. In 1825 “. . . the faculty 
had no power to prevent theatrical and other shows. Urgent request was 
made that they be invested with such authority. A band of strolling players 
had given nightly dramatic performances for a week and had received, it 
was estimated, $383, more than $300 of which was from students. The use 
of the University Chapel was refused, as intolerable profanation. The 
General Assembly passed a law in compliance with the wishes of the Fac- 
ulty, giving them prohibitory powers.” Battle, History of the University, I, 
301. There was no dancing at social gatherings except at commencements, 
nor was card playing allowed. There were many “conversation parties” at 
this time with a constant flow of more or less enlightened small talk. Plenti- 
ful transportation at Commencement time made buggy riding a desirable 
and socially approved form of amusement. 

During the regular University year, diversion from study was equally 
sporadic, and totally absent on Sundays. Hunting was pleasant and profit- 
able; game was plentiful. When the weather was cold enough, the faculty 
would grant skating holidays. Occasionally, throwing rocks through the 
windows of both students and faculty was indulged in by some, and practi- 
cally anyone was considered fair game for vigorous practical jokes such 
as exploding a large quantity of gunpowder outside a door; prohibitions 
against liquor did little to prevent its use by some. A few hundred yards 
west of the railway station was a race track operated by liquor sellers 
and gamblers; students forbidden to attend, disguised themselves and went 
anyhow. Players of cards, caught in the act, had their cards confiscated. 
There was, of course, no gymnasium, nor supervision over sports by the 
University in any degree. In summer marbles was a recognized sport, and 
in cooler weather bandy, or shinny, played with a wooden ball and sticks 
curved at the ends. Battle, History of the University, I, 275, 277, 298-299, 
301, 585, 590, 592. During 1850-1851, the numbers brought before the faculty 
for demerits for misbehavior, with punishment being anything from repri- 
mand to dismissal, included ten for riotous conduct; three for riding a 
horse on campus, one of whom rode a horse through West Building; eight 
for drunkenness; three for shooting pistols (rigorously forbidden) in the 
woods south of the campus. Battle, History of the University, I, 561. 
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have some pretensions to morality, and as great odium is cast 
upon this kind of amusement I must inlist as one of its defenders 
Some people are so inconsistant as to allow some kind of amuse- 
ments, allows of check[er]s, backgammon, chest[chess], &c 
while because gamblers use these as their amusement, or more 
stricly speaking for their ruin they [are] utterly detested. Now 
I can not conceive how all games are rendered immoral or in- 
decent if gamblers make use of them. Surely that cards are 
more frequently used is nothing against them, for by what rule 
of justice does the reputation render [them] more criminal.*® 
But this trite argument is probably not sufficient to prevent one 
from the use of this amusement, there is however another con- 
sideration that even the odium attached to cards should prevent 
the use of them because of public opinion. But it is I may say 
fortunate that public opinion, if expressed through the most en- 
lightened and refined portion of society is greatly in their favor. 
And it [is] now considered an accomplishment to play a game 
of whist well All games are intended to afford amusement, and 
I consider such as innocent which do afford amusement, and 
are divested of cruelty or loss. Betting is vulgar, and you only 
hear vulgar-minded people say “I’ll bet you,” I would soon think 
that a man had been bred in very low society or had at least 
kept company with gamblers, if he offered to bet any thing to 
back [23] an association which he makes. I do not think there 
can be the least harm in playing cards or anything, the only 
danger is being corrupted by the society which one finds often 
about billiard tables. I had the company to day of verry agreable 
and moral young men, and if ever I meet with such and am 
solicited to take part in their amusement, I shall not look ex- 
tremely moral, Than at any other and give a significat shake of 
the head as pretending danger was lurking near, but shall more 
than probably not assent If I had a board I would prefer back- 
gammon. All such games I conceive to be useful and good mathe- 
matical training of the mind for in order to play well, the most 
minute calculations of chance is necessary No change in Ther- 
mometer. Now 11 o’clock 


[June 22-26—devoted to speculations on the weather, his reading 
about the deMedici family, and conversations with friends.] 


“Card playing was regarded by the faculty as nearly criminal, even for 
amusement; gaming or gambling of any kind was forbidden as early as 
1794 by University bylaws. See Connor, Documentary History, I, 316. By- 
standers as well as participants were severely dealt with and to avoid being 
dismissed, all were compelled to admit the wrong of the act or the watching 
of it, that they regretted having done so, that they would refrain in the 
future, and would never countenance a game in their presence. Battle, 
History of the University, I, 276. 
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[32] June 27th 


... 1 have read for my amusement some of the adventures of 
the verry ingenious gentleman Don Quixote de La Mancha. I 
was verry much amused this evening upon going down to the 
stage, where I found Benton Utley,** setting in the Piaza at the 
Hotel, with a number of the students, extracting from him his 
opinion upon various subjects of public policy, such as internal 
improvements, the great road to California, and the Slavery 
question The extraction however was not as painful as some 
operations under the name, nor did it call for consummate skill, 
for while on the one hand Benton is always ready to sit up 
with an assumed air of great importance and give forth his 
sage opinions, any ignoramus can make tests in conversation 
such as will perfectly disarm his perception and sensitiveness 
to ridicule, and at the same enjoy a tickle in his sleeve at his 
own trickery. For to say the most of Benton’s opinions they seem 
not to arise from verry natural judgement, or extraordinary 
genius The law students frequently make their sports by pro- 
pounding law questions. 


[33] June 29th 


This day abounds in some verry delightful reminiscences to me, 
though I have not the ability to transcribe them as I [34] would 
from an head ache which now effects me. . . . Several young 
men proposed to take a stroll off to some distance. A company 
being formed we walked through the village and gained the 
front, if I may so call that part of it which is in front of the Col- 
lege buildings although situated on an oposite side to them.*? We 
continued our walk... [?] ... The transcendent splendor of the 
setting sun and the hues with which he fringes the clouds which 
hung about his setting—the dark cloud which rested in mas- 
sive blackness in the south and south west, the couler which 
tinged its western part, varying yet almost by no perceptible 
difference of hue. We walked on, and after passing a bridge and 


“Benton Utley was the brother-in-law of Nancy Hilliard (see note 35 
above), proprietress of the Eagle Hotel. On an otherwise dull night, the 
students could apparently elevate their own self-esteem by making Utley 
the butt of an esoteric joke. 

“ This area, north of South Building and what is now known as Old East 
and Old West, is still beautiful rolling countryside, down which the editor 
has taken many pleasant evening walking trips like that Garrett here 
describes. The area surrounding the village abounds in such pleasant walks, 
even though there is little superficial resemblance to the Chapel Hill of the 
1850’s. There is therefore reason to believe that Garrett’s enthusiasm is 
not entirely occasioned by his tendency to indulge in florid prose for its own 
sake. Many passages such as these have been excised in favor of more 
significant material, but they furnish ample evidence of one of the more 
satisfying amusements available to the early student at the University. 
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mill we came in view of a hill which rose before us in wild, 
native grandier. I do not intend to describe this as compareing 
with my idea of the great Pilot. But one of the company Mr Julian 
observed that in size and form, it resembled Fairmount, which 
he had seen, though that delightful mount possess artificial ap- 
pendages which are magnificent. We all resolved to ascend this 
hill, and after making a display respectively of our agility, some 
endeavoring to mount upon it at rapid rate, others taking a 
more [35] slow and to give an idea of the steepness of the ascent 
a less larborious step. But we all at last came to the top, and 
what a view spread out before us in the east. No bound intervend- 
ed to our sight save the distance of twenty miles. All that can be 
imagined of as grand wild and picturesque, in hilly countries 
was there spread out before us, and to add to the enjoyment 
of the scene the village was almost in full view, at about the 
distance of a mile and a half So delightful to me was this sight 
I proposed to rise in the morning before day and get upon the 
hill to view sunrise, which I imagined would be inconceivably 
grand. But all thought this rather extravagant, as disturbing 
their more delightful morning naps. Thus ended our evening 
stroll so agreable. After we had returned and resumed our 
seats in the grove, a conversation arose about matrimony, though 
we discussed the blessings of that happy state in cold blood, 
there being nothing of the sound of female voices so necessary 
to make a couversation on this head pleasing. After some time 
Messrs Howard and Gwion joined us, the former a law student. 48 
In a few minutes politics became the order of the hour and al- 
though I was alone to represent the whigs I did not hesitate to 
take a stand upon them and after discussing and dismissing 
the subjects of tariff and national bank, we got upon the Mexi- 
can war, the contest waxed warm - Howard and myself the 
principles in debate - and after using our powers of tact and 
rason, no visible sighn was discernable to the end of the contest. 
At last, hearing the stage come in we walked on [36] relaxing 
in an degree the warmth of discussion, and when we got to the 
Post-Office, I was forced to hold a stiff argument there, al- 
though at the manifest amusement of the crowd who had es- 
sembled there. It is true I am fond of politics, and make no 
hesitation in expounding my principles but modesty forbid that 
I should be caught this early upon the stage especially among 


“George Howard, described by Battle as an “independent law student,” 
and later Judge of the Superior Court, graduated from the law school 
between 1845-1868; Trustee of the University from 1885-1896, Battle, 
History of the University, I, 786; and a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1861. Gwion is probably either Benjamin F. or Julius Guion— 
Julius was graduated with third honors in 1851; Benjamin was Commence- 
ment speaker in 1851, Battle, History of the University, I, 625, 801, 803. 
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students who think not the more favorable of a man who they 
conceive to be partyspirited.* 


June 30th 


I have nothing to record to day either amusing or useful. I 
have when I say amusing nothing except, Don Quixote, which I 
have laughed over all day almost. I have ate, drank and slept 
as usual, met with no co[n]versation except those of Don and 
Sancho which was amusing, or worthy of remark here. As 
I am at a loss for a subject I will end my day’s record— 


[To be continued] 


“There is evidence in a note from the Minutes of the Board of Trustees 
(Trustee Minutes, University of North Carolina, December 10, 1842) that 
the faculty and trustees realized the potential for trouble in free-flowing 
political discussions, particularly at a State university dependent upon a 
legislature, some members of which were still perhaps not convinced that 
such an institution was a wise use of public funds: “. . . No student shall 
be permitted during term time to deliver at the University any public 
address except when he shall appear before the Literary Society of which 
he is a member in the Hall of the Society or before the faculty in the 
regular discharge of collegiate duty, or in the performance of some literary 
exercise under the sanction of the president.” However, as Battle points 
out, “The anxiety of the Faculty about these gatherings was not alone that 
the University might get the hostility of one of the parties. Corn whiskey 
was abundant in almost every covered wagon; the bullies of the county 
early in the day were loaded with this maddening stuff and there was con- 
siderable danger of collision. The Faculty and cooler portions of the students 
managed to keep the peace. There was pointed out to me a giant of a man, 
said to have been regularly hired to protect the college boys from hostile 
engagements. Though there were occasional angry words, there were no 
blows.” Battle, History of the University, I, 564. The formal prohibition 
of speeches, however, BM did little to slow up the informal bull-session 
type — discussion which went on when Garrett and his friends went 
or a walk. 


. © Don Quixote, hero of Cervantes great tale, and his companion, Sancho 
anza. 
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Josephus Daniels in Mexico. By E. David Cronon. (Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press. 1960. Pp. xv, 369. $6.00.) 


This model of good and lucid historical writing sheds much 
new light on certain important aspects of the recent history 
of the United States. The author, an Associate Professor of 
Hisory at the University of Nebraska, tells the story of Jose- 
phus Daniels as Ambassador to Mexico from 1933 to 1941. 
These were difficult, even critical, years in Mexican-Ameri- 
can relations. Mexican failure promptly to compensate Amer- 
icans for land expropriated by the Mexican government kept 
the two governments in a state of almost perpetual wrang- 
ling, while President Lazaro Cardenas’ expropriation of for- 
eign-owned (and American) oil companies brought the two 
North American neighbors to the verge of a break in rela- 
tions. Circumstances and events, obviously, demanded un- 
usual wisdom, for the preservation of the Mexican-American 
peace was not the only thing at stake. Upon America’s policies 
toward Mexico depended the fate of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration’s entire hemispheric Good Neighbor policy. One false 
step in Mexico and that policy would have been destroyed. 

Professor Cronon tells (among other things ) how the Wash- 
ington government weathered the great storm caused by the 
oil expropriation. We had known the larger details of this 
story before: indeed, we had known many of the intimate 
details from Daniels’ own memoirs. What Professor Cronon 
has done is to supply the full story of the vital role that Am- 
bassador Daniels played in finding a happy solution to Mexi- 
can-American troubles. One may or may not think that 
Daniels was wise and far-seeing, but one can no longer ignore 
him in talking about the development of the Good Neighbor 
policy and its severe testing in Mexico. It should be added, 
too, that the author reveals the important struggles within 
the Roosevelt Administration over the definition of the Good 
Neighbor policy and shows beyond question that Secretary 
Hull and many of his subordinates in the State Department 


[ 94] 
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were far less enthusiastically committed to Good Neighbor 
ideals than one might think from reading the Hull Memoirs. 

Professor Cronon made perhaps his greatest contribution 
by breaking new ground in the historical scholarship of the 
1930's. Josephus Daniels in Mexico is based solidly upon wide 
research in manuscript and archival materials. It is a splendid 
example of the kind of work that can now be done for the New 
Deal period. 

Arthur S. Link. 


Princeton University. 





The Book of Wilmington. By Andrew J. Howell. (Wilming- 
ton: Privately Printed, 1959. Pp. 222. $3.95. ) 


The first printing of this book was made in June, 1930. Dur- 
ing the twenty-nine years intervening between that date and 
this second printing all available copies must have been sold, 
yet the demand for them continued. The present “printing” is 
actually a facsimile reproduction, and due to the pecularities 
of the process is was necessary to reset the table of contents 
and the index in new type. These two features were inserted 
in the book after it was bound. 

From his detailed store of knowledge about his beloved 
Wilmington, the late Rev. Andrew J. Howell wrote a readable 
chronological history of North Carolina’s port city from its 
early eighteenth-century beginnings to his own time. Events 
occurring in Wilmington which were of importance to the 
whole colony or State are, of course, related here, but the 
strictly local affairs, everyday activities, which are reported 
in every chapter i the book its flavor. The local printer, 
the newspaper editor, visiting preachers, yellow fever epi- 


demics, a blockaded port, prominent schoolmasters, public 
utilities, all come in for discussion during the course of the 
history. 

Unlike many local histories, this volume was written to be 
read and enjoyed. As a volume for reference it has faults. It 
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is unencumbered by footnotes and bibliography and the in- 
dex is inadequate. 


William S. Powell. 
University of North Carolina. 





Asheville and Land of the Sky. By Martha Norburn Allen. 
(Charlotte: Heritage House. 1960. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. Pp. 208. $3.95.) 


The original edition of this book was published in 1942 as 
a tribute to Asheville one hundred and fifty years after its 
founding. Improved in style and strengthened in content, the 
revised edition is an attractive supplement to the literature on 
the mountain region of North Carolina. The author’s purpose, 
she states clearly, is “to draw a composite picture of this 
unique land.” Within the limits imposed by a small book, 
she has accomplished this purpose. Asheville and Land of 
the Sky does not contain nearly as much historical informa- 
tion, for example, as does Sondley’s A History of Buncombe 
County; it does not present an intimate view of the mountain 
people such as can be found in Morley’s The Carolina Moun- 
tains, or convey the feeling of a personal experience as does 
Kephart’s Our Southern Highlanders. Furthermore, it lacks 
the polished style and intellectual sophistication of Dyke- 
man's The French Broad. The peculiar virtue of Mrs. Allen’s 
book is the blend, in a short but comprehensive treatment, of 
factual information with warm appreciation of this “land of 
our dreams.” Pleasant verses by Mrs. Allen and fifteen illus- 
trations add interest to the book. 

Mrs. Allen’s “composite picture” compliments her subject 
highly. She loves the mountains and restricts her discussions 
largely to agreeable topics. The picture also reflects the 
author’s interests. She focuses primarily on the physical char- 
acteristics of the region, narratives of history and legend, 
customs and activities of past generations of mountain dwel- 
lers, and efforts to understand and preserve the past. Except 
in the realms of recreation, culture, and natural history, mod- 
ern life in the mountains does not appeal to her strongly. 
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Social, economic, and political problems receive little atten- 
tion. In her concluding chapter, Mrs. Allen proclaims her 
faith that the grandeur of the mountains will endure despite 
man’s increasing encroachments. She encourages skeptics to 
fly over the land. “From the air,” she writes, “all of man’s 
work, buildings, bridges, railways and highways, appear like 
objects in toyland while the landscape shows in majestic pro- 
portions.” This reviewer, a native of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, gladly admits to sharing Mrs. Allen’s attachments, 
hopes, and faith. 

A member of an unusually talented Asheville family, Mrs. 
Allen, in obtaining a doctor's degree in geography and geol- 
oBy from the University of North Carolina, studied the 
influence of the physiographic features of western North 
Carolina on the settlement and development of the region. 
Her scholarly knowledge strengthens her popular treatment 
of the Land of the Sky. Mrs. Allen’s identity needs added 
clarification, for she has written under three different names. 
She wrote her dissertation under her maiden name, Martha 
Elizabeth Norburn. Having’ subsequently married George 
Whitfield Mead, she published Asheville In Land of the Sky 
(1942) under the name of Martha Norburn Mead. After Mr. 
Mead died, she married Dr. W. Burr Allen and now writes 
under the name of Martha Norburn Allen. 


Oliver H. Orr. 
North Carolina State College. 





The Vice-Admiralty Courts and the American Revolution. By 
Carl Ubbelohde. (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press. 1960. Published for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture. Pp. ix, 242. $6.00.) 


Professor Ubbelhode’s excellent monograph on the Courts 
of Vice-Admiralty commences with a clear statement of the 
functions performed by the Courts and their relation to Gren- 
ville’s post-war reorganization. The author then outlines the 
role which the Vice-Admiralty Courts played during the 
series of crises that led to the War for Independence. In doing 
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so Mr. Ubbelohde is able to clarify at last just how important 
these courts were as a cause of the Revolution. As he points 
out, the records of these maritime courts have been notable 
for their absence. The author’s task, and one which he has 
performed admirably, has been to piece together from Public 
Record Office documents, letters, journals, and newspapers 
an account of one “stage” upon which contemporaries acted 
out the drama of dismemberment. 

This clearly-written and concise study demonstrates that 
the functions of the Courts did not change appreciably after 
the establishments of the so-called “Super-Court” at Halifax 
in 1764. Although a source of deep concern to colonial mer- 
chants who were uneasy at the thought of losing local control 
or knowledge of mercantile matters, the Halifax court scarcely 
justified its existence. The source of deepest antagonism Mr. 
Ubbelohde shows to have lain with regulations and legal re- 
strictions which the eleven provincial courts and the Halifax 
court alike were called upon to intrepret and uphold. Trouble 
originated in London and not in the Vice-Admiralty Courts 
themselves. 

This study is of significance, then, because it corrects mis- 
conceptions and the “half-truths” circulated by American 
propagandists about the Courts. It adds greater dimension to 
our understanding of the part played in the “ana paps 
maneuvering by American merchants. But above all, it reveals 
how basic were the acts of Parliament and English bureau- 
cracy. Americans found cause for anger in the appointment 
of men to the bench who had approved the Stamp Act, in 
the actions of local customs inspectors connected erroneously 
in the public mind with the Vice-Admiralty Courts them- 
selves, and above all, in the fact that cases tried before juries 
in England were tried before judges alone in America. In 
raising the constitutional issue—the issue of equality under a 
common constitution—opponents of Sugar Act, Stamp Act, 
and Townshend Duties brought the Vice-Admiralty Courts 
under public censure. Ironically, Americans discovered by 
1780 that admiralty courts with juries brought too much local 
democracy into an area where wey er knowledge was re- 
quired and soon returned to judicial decision. 
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Americans made propagandistic use of the Vice-Admiralty 
Courts to protest restriction and regulation. In routine mat- 
ters the Courts performed useful work with great dispatch. 
Professor Lawrence Gipson’s commendation is printed on the 
book-jacket. It deserves to be there. 


Stephen’G. Kurtz. 
Wabash College. 





Origin of the American Revolution, 1759-1766. By Bernhard 
Knollenberg. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1960. Pp. 
ix, 486. $8.50.) 


In this well-written and thoroughly documented work 
Bernhard Knollenberg has re-examined the causes of the 
American Revolution, looking especially at the period from 
1759 to 1766 when colonial grievances created a feeling of 
discontent which culminated in the Revolution. He has re- 
studied the sources, limiting himself narrowly to contempor- 
ary materials in order to avoid any distortion from the later 
patriot view of pre- -Revolutionary events. Colonial discontent 
is regarded mainly as arising from “disturbing British innova- 
tions,” and therefore this new study begins with an interest- 
ing chapter on British Cabinet changes and on their effects in 
shaping colonial policy. Succeeding chapters discuss causes 
of discontent—the threat to home rule in the royal colonies by 
more rigid instructions to the governors, the Anglican attempt 
to install bishops in America, the enlargement of the British 
standing army in the colonies, the limitation of westward 
expansion by the proclamation of 1763, the failure of the 
British army to protect the colonial frontier during the Pon- 
tiac War, the enforcement of the white pine acts and of the 
acts restricting colonial trade, and finally the acts taxing the 
colonies for revenue. There follow chapters on various pro- 
tests, individual and legislative, and on the passage and nulli- 
fication of the Stamp Act. 

Much of this is familiar ground to any student of the period, 
but many details are provided which give dimension and 
depth to the picture. There are also points which might be 
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argued. Was the presence of the British army necessarily a 
grievance? Its expenditures brought money to the colonies. 
Was the British army responsible for protecting the colonies 
from the Indian, and did it fail? That had been a colonial 
responsibility from the beginnings; anyway, the Indian up- 
rising of 1763 was put down in a year and a half. Finally, can 
causes inherent in the situation of the American colonies be 
completely ruled out? After all, the grievances against Great 
Britain in many instances would have been felt as grievances 
only by particular minorities. 
Donald H. Kent. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 





The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Volume II, 1735-1744. Edited 
by Leonard W. Labaree. (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. 1960. Pp. xxvi, 471. $10.00.) 


This volume contains Franklin’s correspondence, inciden- 
tal writings, and liberal selections from the Poor Richard 
almanacs during the years 1735-1744. The reader sees an 
energetic, ambitious, and successful young businessman whose 
civic-minded spirit involves him in a variety of activities as 
diverse as developing a fire department in Philadelphia, de- 
fending a Presbyterian minister, Samuel Hemphill, against 
his synod, and promoting smallpox innoculation. During this 
period Franklin became postmaster of his city, a bookseller of 
note, and he established a reputation as a scientist and an 
inventor. 

The book is pleasingly readable. The paper and the type 
are of excellent quality, and the binding is well done. 

The editors faced the usual difficulties of determining 
authorship. It must have been a baffling task, indeed, in this 
case, for Franklin was a publisher as well as a writer. The 
long defense of Mr. Hemphill, for instance, involving compli- 
cated theological disputations, must be largely the work of 
the persecuted minister; even though the voice of Franklin 
rings out clearly in the praise for morality, natural rights, and 
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justice. The editors do not debate the subject of authorship. 
They merely state the evidence fairly. 

Present-day methods are followed in dressing up the text 
while yet trying to present the author’s meaning, such as si- 
ently supplying up to four missing letters in a word “when 
there is no doubt what they should be,” eliminating “commas 
scattered meaninglessly through a manuscript,” and bringing 
“brief marginal notes . . . into the text without notation” (pp. 
xix-xx ). Delicate shades of meaning will be lost through these 

ractices; and in any thorough work on Franklin, future 
scholars will find it necessary to resort frequently to the -man- 
uscripts. 

This volume will be valuable to any student of American 
culture of the pre-Revolutionary generation; and any Frank- 
lin biographer will find it indispensable for studying the 
growth of the great man’s mind and character. 

Gilbert L. Lycan. 


Stetson University. 





The Papers of Henry Clay: The Rising Statesman, 1797-1814. 
Edited by James F. Hopkins and Mary W. M. Hargreaves. 
(Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1959. Pp. xv, 1,037. 
$15.00.) 


This is an exhaustive collection of Henry Clay documents, 
from his license to practice law in November, 1797, to papers 
al to the negotiations at Ghent, Belgium, in 1814, which 


formally concluded the War of 1812. It is the first of a pro- 
jected series of ten volumes, planned by the University of 
Kentucky. 

Every mark of thoroughness in collection and compilation 
is present. The editors and their assistants have ransacked 
forty-one depositories for materials; letters to as well as from 
Clay are included, along with many relevant public papers; 
items are identified as to character and location; finally, per- 
sons or events are carefully footnoted throughout wherever 
possible. A summary chronology of Clay's career in the years 
covered would have been helpful, and this, unfortunate ly, 
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the editors do not provide. Again, the inclusion of innumer- 
able purely business papers, such as bills, receipts, agree- 
ments, and deeds, commands a great deal of space; but each 
item carries a brief title, and the reader can easily select. 
Clear paper, large type, and good printing, together with an 
elegant binding, make the volume an attractive bookmaking 
as well as editorial job. 

The span of the papers covers Clay's emergence as a bril- 
liant “War Hawk” leader and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as his novitiate in diplomacy. Yet, some 
disappointment is bound to attend efforts to derive an inside 
view of Clay’s critical role in the factional hurly-burly of 
1811-1815 which marked the beginning of the disintegration 
of the Jeffersonian Republican party. There are relevant 
items, such as a letter to a Delaware confidante which con- 
tains a slashing excoriation of President Madison as “wholly 
unfit” to lead the nation in wartime—‘so hesitating, so tardy, 
so far behind the National sentiment.” By and large, how- 
ever, even his private papers provide only limited revelations 
of Clay’s inner political judgments, political alliances, or 
tactics and means. Browsers interested in the establishment 
of American architecture as a profession, on the other hand, 
will find rewards in letters from Benjamin H. Latrobe dis- 
cussing proposed construction for Transylvania University in 
Lexington, or remodeling work at Clay's home, Ashland. 

Finally, much of Clay’s gamy character and charm does 
come through—and the editors announce their intention to 
point our way toward these facets of his career by index list- 
ings for “blooded livestock, estates, taverns, and watering 
places,” as well as more prosaic matters. 


William Nisbet Chambers. 
Washington University (St. Louis). 
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The Burden of Southern History. By C. Vann Woodward. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1960. Acknowledge- 
ments and index. Pp. xiv, 205. $3.50.) 


These interpretative essays by the author of such quickly 
established classics as The Origins of the New South and 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow will be enjoyed by thought- 
ful laymen as well as professional historians. Seven of Pro- 
fessor Woodward's eight essays have already appeared in 
various journals during the past decade; the light which they 
each, in different ways and degrees, shed upon Southern his- 
tory and the distinctive quality of the writing more than 
justify this volume’s publication. 

One of the secrets of Woodward's impact and appeal as a 
historian is the ironic and even moral point of view from 
which he writes. In the last essay in this volume, “The Irony 
of Southern History,” he well describes his own achievement, 
without meaning to do so, when he suggests that the observer 
or historian who would advance the ironic interpretation 
must possess “an unusual combination of detachment and 
sympathy” and “must be able to appreciate both elements in 
the incongruity that go to make up the ironic situation, both 
the virtue and the vice to which pretensions of virtue lead.” 

This philosophical attitude, coupled with scholarship which 
is as impeccable as the literary style, is nowhere better dis- 
played than in the volume’s opening piece, “The Search for 
Southern Identity.” Pointing to the “Bulldozer Revolution” 
which, together with other potent forces, each day makes the 
South physically more like the rest of the United States, 
Woodward probes for the significant core of “Southernism.” 
Without that, he argues, the “cyclone of social change” may 
leave the southerner not only “bereft of his myths, his pe- 
culiar institutions, even his familiar regional vices” but strip- 
ped finally of his very regional identification. Woodward may 
hum “Dixie” ironically, but the old melody, and the love of 
the South which it signifies, is still there. “In their unique 
historic experience as Americans,” he declares, “the South- 
erners should not only be able to find the basis for continuity 
of their heritage but also make contributions that balance and 
complement the experience of the rest of the nation.” 
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Before any neo-Confederates or Dixiecrats rejoice pre- 
maturely, however, they would do well to ponder the chief 
ingredients of the pie’ Bite s “unique historic experience.” 
These, Woodward argues, consist of the South’s “long and 
quite un-American experience with poverty;” its “overwhelm- 
ing military defeat” and prolonged defeat and frustration in 
other major areas of life, when American history as a whole 
constitutes one of the world’s greatest success stories; the 
South’s “experience of evil” in the form of slavery and its 
aftermath, whereas the nation has reveled in innocence; and, 
finally, the southerner’s preoccupation with place, with local- 
ity, in a land where mobility and rootlessness have often been 
described as paramount features of the national character. 
Conceding that the South was “American” long before it was 
“Southern” in any distinctive way and that “it remains more 
American by far than anything else,” Woodward calls upon 
the modern southerner to be secure enough in his identity to 
cling to his “regional heritage” which is “far more closely 
in line with the common lot of mankind that the national 
legends of opulence and success and innocence.” 

Other essays deal with “The Historical Dimension” in 
southern novels and short stories (“I am a grandchild of a 
lost war, and I have blood-knowledge of what life can be in 
a defeated country on the bare bones of privation,” Katherine 
Anne Porter is quoted as having written) and the use by 
Herman Milville, Henry Adams, and Henry James of “Con- 
federate censors for Yankee morals” in the Gilded Age. A 
piece on the John Brown Raid is not up to the standard of the 
others in originality or relevance, but two essays on the Negro 
question in the Civil War era treat blunt, important truthes 
with insight and sy mpathy. Finally, in “The Populist Heri- 
tage and the Intellectual,” Woodward strikes a few good 
blows, qualified but nonetheless effective, for the desperate 
soutieen agrarians of the 1890's on whom several learned 
smart alecks now unload the responsibility for anti-Semitism, 
isolationism, anti-intellectualism, and a host of other ugly isms 
of our own day. 


Robert F. Durden. 
Duke University. 
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Americans at War: The Development of the American Mili- 
tary System. By T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouge: Louisi- 
ana State University Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 139. $3.50.) 


In this little volume Professor Williams has gathered to- 
gether the material he used in a series of lectures at Mem- 
phis State University in 1956. He calls the work “essays on 
the American Military system,” adding that “they are neces- 
sarily, in certain sections, speculative and open to revision.” 
With this prefatory statement, and with his concluding re- 
mark that the difficulties of fashioning an organization to 
deal with the complexities of warfare in the atomic age “are 
problems that the historian does not have competence to 
solve,’ the reader will likely agree. But with what lies be- 
tween the two passages many will be inclined to take issue. 

The work examines the provisions made for the formulation 
of State policy and military strategy by Americans during each 
of three time frames: from the Revolution to 1860; the Civil 
War epoch; and the period from 1865 to “Global Conflict.” 
Unfortunately, the author omits any discussion of World 
War II on the grounds that the essays are not the proper 
medium for the treatment of such a ‘vast story.” Professor 
Williams’ account of the trial and error methods to which 
Americans consistently have resorted in organizing a high 
command when called upon to wage war is as stimulating as 
it is fascinating. He calls freely upon the impressive store of 
knowledge he has acquired in fifteen years of teaching mili- 
tary history at Louisiana State University. In the process he 
may be pardoned for the length of the treatment accorded to 
the Civil War period—almost as long as each of the other 
parts of the book—because of his affection for the Lincoln- 
Grant combination. Indeed, Professor Williams’ devotion to 
that command “system” tends to crowd out any favorable re- 
gard for other wartime high command arrangements, except 
possibly that designed by President James K. Polk for the 
conduct of the war with Mexico. 

When Professor Williams casts aside his mantle as historian 
and dons the uniform of critic he does less justice to himself. 
He has much company, however; like Napoleon’s private 
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soldiers, most American males consider that they carry the 
baton of a marshal in their back pockets. 


John D. F. Phillips. 


Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission. 





The Confederate Congress. By Wilfred Buck Yearns. (Athens: 
The University of Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. 293. $5.00.) 


According to the author, “not even a war for survival would 
bring political harmony to the South.” In the absolute sense, 
of course, he is right, but the tenor of his writing indicates 
relative concord between the Davis administration and the 
Confederate Congress. There was no opposition party as such, 
and though the President was defeated on four counts in four 
years, his opponents never dominated legislation, they tried 
to reform rather than wreck his program, and only once were 
they able to override his veto. In the Provisional Congress 
twenty-four members (of 113) might be considered adminis- 
trative opponents, in the First Congress thirty-eight (of 150), 
and in the Second Congress, forty-one. (Heaviest administra- 
tion support in the last two years came, as might be expected, 
from the occupied areas.) Mr. Yearns concludes that while 
the Democrats and original secessionists dropped from a two- 
to-one control of the First Congress to a five-to-four control 
of the Second, the Congressional election of 1863 did not 
produce a vote of lack of confidence in President Davis. It 
would seem, from this study, that in the past the Confederate 
Congress has been described with a good deal of malignancy. 

This is a serious work resulting from a thorough examina- 
tion of available materials. The reader is conducted, perhaps 
reluctantly at times, on a tour of all aspects of Congressional 
activity regarding elections, conscription, foreign affairs, 
finance, economic organization, mobilization of manpower, 
conduct of the war, habeas corpus, and the peace movement. 
Fact is piled upon fact and the result should have been an 
engrossing picture of what is probably the most obscure area 
of the Confederacy. While there are some fascinating bits of 
information thrown up and an occasional glimpse into under- 
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standing, a clear image simply does not come through. 
Whether this is the fault of the author or the editor, or both, 
is anyone's guess. 

Maybe it isn’t possible to prepare a neat portrait of the 
Congress, but certainly this could have been done with indi- 
vidual members. The volume suffers from overburdening de- 
tail regarding the passage of trivial legislation. There are 
inexcusable errors in fact, in judgment, and language. Care- 
less expression and colloquialisms run wild; awkward phras- 
ing, plain bad grammar, as well as inexact chronology, mar 
particularly the chapters on finance and economic organiza- 
tion, likely to be tedious at best. 

It may be that those of us who have thought that a pene- 
trating analysis of Congress would bring great illumination of 
the internal affairs of the Confederacy have been wrong all 
along. At least in this book such new information and inter- 
pretation as there is remains buried in a mass of undigested 
material. 


James W. Silver. 
University of Mississippi. 





Hancock the Superb. By Glenn Tucker. Maps by Dorothy Thomas 
Tucker. (Indianapolis, Indiana: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc. 1960. Pp. 368. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
$5.00.) 


This biography of the Yankee favorite of the South, Win- 
field Scott Hancock, was an almost inevitable outcome of the 
authors High Tide at Gettysburg. Hancock's pony 


generalship on each of the three big battle days on the fate- 
ful field so impressed Mr. Tucker that he determined to honor 
the general with a much-needed modern biography. 

The wartime career of Hancock, as Tucker suggests, is at 
the center of the story of the Federal Army of the Potomac. 
He opened the advance on the Peninsula, was at the “Bloody 
Lane’ at Antietam, and “rode in the whirlwind of death” 
against Marye’s Heights at Fredericksburg. He held the rear 
guard after the debacle of Chancellorsville and, as previously 
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stated, was especially “superb” at Gettysburg. The “Bloody 
Angle” of Spotsylvania, one of Lee’s few mistakes, was Han- 
cock’s glory, while the assault at Second Cold Harbor, one of 
Grant's worst mistakes, was Hancock’s agony. Truly, it can 
be said, he was ever at the center, the most trusted lieutenant 
of the procession of commanders of the Army of the Potomac. 

After the war, Hancock electrified the North and South 
with his famous General Order Number 40 which restored 
civilian authority and local rule in his district of occupation. 
His reconstruction proposals, had they not been contemptu- 
ously rejected by the Radicals, might have adverted much of 
the bitterness against the North that still exists in many south- 
ern communities. 

Hancock’s generous attitude toward the conquered and his 
espousal of Democratic Party principles brought him the 
presidential nomination in 1880. His biographer believes he 
lost the election “partly by a forth-rightness that seemed poli- 
tical naiveté, and partly by a handful of what some of his 
followers termed craftily counted New York ballots” (p. 17). 

Mr. Tucker is to be commended for his success in present- 
ing Hancock the man, despite a lack of personal letters among 
the Hancock papers. Every possible source appears to have 
been exploited, however, to bring the reader an impressive 
picture of Hancock in action. 

This reviewer, in conclusion, agrees that “though always a 
subordinate . . . second in war, second in peace . . . Hancock 
undoubtedly ranks as one of the great soldiers of American 
History.” 

James L. Nichols. 

Stephen F. Austin State College. 





Three against Lincoln: Murat Halstead Reports the Caucuses 
of 1860. Edited by William B. Hesseltine. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xxi, 321. Appen- 
dices, notes, and index. $6.00.) 


A young Cincinnati newspaperman, Murat Halstead, ob- 
served the several political conventions of 1860, recorded 
their proceedings, and commented upon them with some 
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penetration. Attending the angry Charleston convention of 
the Democrats, then moving on to the meetings of the Con- 
stitutional Union party, of the Republicans at Chicago, of 
the “seceding” southern Democrats at Richmond and Balti- 
more, and of the northern Douglas Democrats at the latter 
city, the journalist covered these momentous events more 
completely and skillfully than any of his contemporaries. 
Halstead’s Caucuses of 1860 has long been a standard refer- 
ence and is now made more readily available. But, the editor 
says, the book’s quality is uneven. The excellent analysis of 
the sectional division within the Democratic party at Charles- 
ton contrasts with the superficial treatment of the Republican 
scene at Chicago. Blinded by his admiration for Seward, he 
neglected the effective, behind-the-scenes maneuvers of the 
Lincoln-managers as they traded promised rewards for votes. 

Professor Hesseltine has written a concise, valuable Intro- 
duction. One has the impression that the editor agrees with 
Halstead that as much or more political blame must be laid 
to the Douglasites for insisting upon popular sovereignty as 
to the followers of Yancey for demanding a platform pledging 
positive Congressional protection of slavery in the territories. 
Halstead was a true Republican disparaging both Democra- 
tic wings. Hesseltine seems to be morally neutral concerning 
slavery, a position out of fashion nowadays. Regardless of 
the merits or defects of this position, Professor Hesseltine 
performs his editorial function adequately. He provides help- 
ful information both in the Introduction and in a few explan- 
atory notes but does not intrude unduly upon the original 
text. 

In this election year, one hundred years afterward, the 
reader will be challenged to form his own judgment about 
Halstead’s thesis that political conventions are corrupt, un- 
democratic “caucuses” which ought to be remodeled or 
abandoned. That out of these caucuses of 1860 came the elec- 
tion of one of the ablest presidents in history probably in- 
duced Halstead himself to moderate his severe opinions. 
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Today most people will doubtless agree with his second 
thoughts more than with his initial strictures. 


Maurice G. Baxter. 
Indiana University. 





Thomas Overton Moore: A Confederate Governor. By Claude 
Hunter Moore. (Clinton: Commercial Printing Company. 
1960. 78 pages. $3.00.) 


Thomas Overton Moore was born in 1804 near Clinton, in 
Sampson County, North Carolina, and in 1824 he settled in 
Rapides Parish, Louisiana. As an influential planter, Moore 
entered politics and served from time to time in the State 
legislature. In 1859 he was elected Louisiana’s governor, and 
took office in January, 1860, just in time to play a leading 
role in the Bayou State’s secession crisis. As his State was 
soon invaded and its metropolis occupied, Governor Moore 
faced serious difficulties. It was probably with a sigh of relief 
that he surrendered his office early in 1864. Thereafter, until 
his death in 1876, Moore struggled against the problems of 
life in a defeated State. 

A biography of a key Confederate, which Moore was, 
would add much to an understanding of those stirring events. 
This little booklet, a labor of love on the author’s part, does 
not, unfortunately, do justice to Moore. It consists of a four- 
chapter sketch of Moore’s life, followed by a collection of 
documents and letters. Of its 78 pages, only 17 are devoted to 
Moore’s life, and only three paragraphs cover the period from 
1867 to 1876. It is a sketchy and superficial account which 
does not adequately portray Moore nor explain his public 
conduct. Such an important southern leader deserves a bet- 
ter fate than this. And as for the documents and letters, they 
are too few in number to be properly considered a publication 
of Moore papers. Many of them are already in print, in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly for 1930. But as that journal 
may not be generally available, this publication is useful. 


David L. Smiley. 
Wake Forest College. 
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Farmer Movements in the South: 1865-1933. By Theodore Sa- 
loutos. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1960. Preface, bibliography, and index. Pp. ix, 354. 
$6.50.) 


As the title suggests, this volume recounts the rise and de- 
cline, “with almost monotonous regularity,” the farmer move- 
ments in the South from the end of the Civil War to the be- 
ginning of the New Deal era. Professor Saloutos’ interest in 
this topic was aroused while working on his somewhat parallel 
study: Agricultural Discontent in the Middle West, 1900- 
1939. The nature of the material, however, suggested differ- 
ent beginning and terminal dates for this study. 

After drawing in the first chapter a clear picture of the 
problems of agricultural readjustment in the Reconstruction 
Period, Professor Saloutos proceeds in the following chapters 
to appraise the organizaiton, program, and impact on the 
South of the Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Populist Party, 
the Farmers’ Union, and lesser organizations that reflected 
agrarian discontent. “These organizations waged a multiple 
offensive on the social, political, and economic front; they 
cannot be said to have been inspired by a key idea, unless 
that key idea was to elevate the status of the farmer” ( p. vi). 
During the period covered by this study, the farmer con- 
sidered his problem basically an economic one. The empha- 
sis, therefore, is placed on socioeconomic factors rather than 
on the political, although the story of the rise and decline of 
Populism, as it reflected agrarian discontent, is well told. 
Professor Saloutos handles very well the dreary problem of 
voting the rise and decline of each of these farmer movements 
in the individual southern States, and then of relating devel- 
opments in the South with those in the nation at large. Some 
students of the subject, however, may not agree with the 
author that southerners “spearheaded the agrarian liberal 
movement of the late nineteenth century” (p. 70). 

This study will further enhance the author's reputation as 
one of our most productive scholars in the field of agricul- 
tural history. It is well organized, based on thorough research, 
and well written. The agrarian demagogue is adequately 
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treated but is not permitted to dominate the story. Despite the 
author's arguments for terminating the study in 1933, I should 
prefer that it be brought down to the present. I must say, too, 
that placing the footnotes at the end of the book—all 38 pages 
of them—made for difficult reading. The book contains a very 
comprehensive bibliography and an adequate index. 


Cornelius O. Cathey. 
University of North Carolina. 





The Siege of St. Augustine in 1702. By Charles W. Arnade. 
(Gainesville: The University of Florida Press. University 
of Florida Monographs, Social Sciences, No. 3, Summer, 1959. 
Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. $2.00.) 


Charles W. Arnade of the History Department of the Uni- 
versity of Florida is the author of this slender volume. It is a 
play by play account of one operation in the long struggle for 
Florida which began in the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury with the challenge of England and France to Spanish 
colonial and naval supremacy and ended in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century with the formal cession of the pen- 
nisula by Spain to the United States. 

In 1702, during Queen Anne’s War, Governor James Moore 
of South Carolina was authorized by the colonial assembly to 
lead an expedition against St. Augustine. The resulting two- 
pronged land and naval thrust was successful in occupying 
St. Augustine and it laid siege to the town’s fort, Castellos de 
San Marcos, in which the civilian population as well as the 
military had taken refuge. The Spanish governor, Joseph de 
Zuiiga y Zerda made an energetic defense and sent to Ha- 
vana for reinforcements. The English continued siege opera- 
tions and sent to Jamaica for artillery with which to batter 
down the walls of the fort. The issue was decided when the 
arrival of Spanish reinforcements caused the English to re- 
tire rather precipitately. Meanwhile the town of St. Augus- 
tine had suffered from the tactics of both defenders and 
besiegers of the fort. The author concludes by saying that “St. 
Augustine was destroyed but remained Spanish.” 
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Dr. Arnade has made little or no effort io use English 
sources. The volume is documented largely trom Spanish 
materials in the Stetson Collection of the University of Flor- 
ida. It has an extensive but uncritical bibliography, a number 
of maps and illustrations but no index. The author has thrown 
the light of historical research (albeit with a Spanish tinge) 
and synthesis on this interesting episode in Florida Colonial 
History. 

Cecil Johnson. 

University of North Carolina. 


Index to West Virginiana. By Robert F. Munn. (Charleston, 
West Virginia: Education Foundation, Inc., 1960. Pp. x, 154.) 


This is the first of a series of projected indexes, bibliog- 
raphies, guides to source material, and related works which 
are expected as the State of West Virginia approaches its 
centennial year in 1963. Robert F. Munn, Director of Li- 
braries at West Virginia University, has compiled an index, 
arranged by author, title, and broad subject groupings, of 
thirteen State periodicals. Of these the earliest is dated 1871, 
and only five are still being published. All save two had their 
beginnings in the present century. 

Mr. Munn’s work is not as detailed an index as Swem’s 
Virginia Historical Index and does not index each article in 
full, nor is it as thorough as the Ross-Ballance Guide to North 
Carolina’s Periodical Literature which indexes more than 
fifty periodicals. Author, title, and one or more subject entries 
for each article, however, should bring the attention of the 
user who is willing to search for it, all the West Virginiana in 
these periodicals. A code identifies fiction and poetry entries 
throughout the work. 

An outsider examining the index will, perhaps, wonder if 
there are no Jews in West Virginia and if the Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Roman Catholics, and Lutherans in the State have 
written nothing on their churches. 

Material not relating to West Virginia but which was 
published in the thirteen periodicals is also indexed. There 
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are, for example, entries for such diverse subjects as Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s Lost Colony and “What Is Esperanto.” 


William S. Powell. 
University of North Carolina. 





They Have Topped the Mountain. By Clara A. Wootton. (Frank- 
fort, Kentucky: Blue Grass Press. 1960. Pp. 159. $4.95.) 


This is a biography of a notable Kentuckian, General Bailey 
Peyton Wootton (May 20, 1870-April 16, 1949). He was a 
native of western Kentucky, but matured as a dedicated citi- 
zen of the mountains at Hazard, Kentucky, where he was 
“school teacher, banker, lawyer and newspaper man.” Even- 
tually for four years he served as Attorney General of the 
State. He was a Democrat in the old Republican “rock-ribbed 
Tenth District of eastern Kentucky.” 

Clara Wootton, formerly of Paris, Ky., second wife of the 
General is the author. The introduction is by Thomas D. 
Clark, Head of the Department of History at the University 
of Kentucky. 

General Wootton’s ancestry is traced from Kent, England, 
to Jamestown, Virginia, 1608, where a Wootton was surgeon 
to Captain John Smith. The paternal grandfather of the Gen- 
eral was Joshua Arnold Wootton, born in Pasquotank County, 
North Carolina, in 1799. His parents, Joshua Eli, and Sarah 
Jane Taylor Wootton were native Tennesseeans, removing to 
Muhlenburg County, Kentucky, in 1854. 

The subject of this biography attended a business school 
at Keokuk, Iowa, took a Normal course at Lebanon, Ohio, and 
studied law at Huntingdon, Tennessee. Walking over the 
mountains from Jackson, Kentucky, he located at Hazard in 
1894. It was said of Hazard when boom times came: “No 
beehive was ever busier than that little frontier town.” 

Bailey Wootton had the capacity, the courage, and the 
stamina for an eminent career in this radically developing 
industrial empire. Through feuds, backruptcies, and tricky 
politics he survived. Doubtless for a long period he was the 
most influential person in this bourgeoning hill-country com- 
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munity. His moral prestige was strong. He “would not defend 
a man of whose innocence he was not sure.” 

Mrs. Wootton has done well in perpetuating the just fame 
of her worthy husband. Graphically she tells what time and 
human ambition has done for their adopted home at Hazard 
since 1894. 

“The village of fifty three souls has become a bustling town 
serving 50,000 people who live in this higly developed area. 
The concrete streets are now lined with high-powered cars 
and air-conditioned trains arrive and leave daily . . . with air 
connections one can come from the Orient in less time than 
it took the two teachers [Wootton and his associate], to 
make their first trip over the mountains.” 


C. C. Ware. 
Atlantic Christian College. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


General 


On December 22 Mr. McDaniel Lewis of Greensboro, 
Chairman of the Executive Board of the Department of Ar- 
chives and History, presented to Governor Luther H. Hodges 
the Messages, Addresses, and Public Papers of Luther Hart- 
well Hodges, Governor of North Carolina, 1954-1961, Volume 
I, 1954-1956 (Raleigh: Council of State. State of North Car- 
olina. 1960. Pp. xxiv, 691). In making the presentation Mr. 
Lewis stated: “Rarely has any Governor taken office under 
more challenging circumstances than you did in November, 
1954. This book helps mirror the magnificent record which 
you have achieved during those difficult two years. It also 
reflects the outstanding leadership which you provided our 
State at a crucial time in North Carolina’s history.” 

The volume, edited by Dr. James W. Patton, Professor of 
History and Director of the Southern Historical Collection 
at the University of North Carolina, covers the first period of 
the Hodges administration, almost 26 months. The commit- 
tee which has general supervision of this project is composed 
of Dr. Christopher Crittenden, Chairman, Dr. Hugh T. Lef- 
ler, Mr. Harold Makepeace, Mr. Al Resch, and Mr. Edward 
L. Rankin, Jr. This group will continue to function as Dr. 
Patton proceeds to edit the materials for the years 1955-1961. 
The Council of State has authorized publication of similar 
volumes for each of the governors beginning with Thomas W. 
Bickett, 1917-1921. 


The second plenary meeting of the Carolina Charter Ter- 
centenary Commission was held in Chapel Hill, October 14. 
Progress reports were presented to the group by the chairmen 
of the various activities committees, and the Executive Sec- 


retary, General John D. F. Phillips, reported on the progress 
of the Commission. 
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Two other gatherings were held following the plenary ses- 
sion: an assemblage of the newly formed Carolina Charter 
Corporation and an organizational meeting of the Committee 
on Commemorative Events. A result of the latter session was 
the appointment of a steering sub-committee with Mr. J. 
Vivian Whitfield of Wallace as chairman. In preparation for 
the sub-committee meeting to be held in Raleigh, December 
7, the Executive Secretary on November 4 and again on No- 
vember 21 circularized some seventy North Carolina county 
and local historical societies soliciting recommendations for 
local events and other subjects suitable for commemoration 
during 1963. 

During Culture Week activities the Committee on the Arts 
convened in Raleigh, November 30, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. J. O. Tally, Jr., who was assisted by her deputy, Mr. 
Foster Fitz-Simons. 

Just prior to the plenary session, a brochure explaining the 
purposes and activities of the Charter Commission was pub- 
lished. Copies of this informational leaflet may be obtained 


from The Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission, Box 
1881, Raleigh. 


Mr. Norman C. Larson, Executive Secretary of the North 
Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission, made 
speeches to the following groups on the proposed plans and 
program for the centennial which began January 8, 1961: 
October 6, Durham Civil War Round Table; October 8, Tar 
Heel Junior Historian Association Workshop, Raleigh; Oc- 
tober 13, United Daughters of the Confederacy Convention 
Wilson (banquet address); October 24, Burlington Rotary 
Club; November 3, Durham Civil War Round Table (and 
tour of Hall of History, Raleigh); and November 22, Wacho- 
via Historical Society, Winston-Salem. On September 22 Mr. 
Larson met in Chapel Hill with the University of North Car- 
lina’s Department of Radio, Motion Picture, and Television. 
On October 7 a meeting of the Commission was held in 
Raleigh and on October 9-11 Mr. Larson attended a meeting 
of the North Carolina Association of Broadcasters in Ashe- 
ville where he spoke briefly. He conducted the History Sec- 
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tion of the Southeastern Museums Conference held in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, on October 14-15. On October 26-28 
he attended the meeting of the Confederate States Centen- 
nial Conference in Richmond, Virginia, and met on Novem- 
ber 1 with the Jacksonville Art Council in Richlands. On 
November 9 he held a meeting of the committee planning 
the Confederate Festival, and on November 10 he attended 
a meeting in High Point of the Committee on Sites and Mark- 
ers. On Veterans Day, November 11, he attended ceremonies 
at the House of Memory, Oakwood Cemetery, Raleigh. Mr. 
Larson met on November 15 with the Alamance County Cen- 
tennial Committee, and on November 16 he met with the 
Audio-Visual Committee. He appeared on TV Station WTVD 
on November 21 where he talked about the Cherokee In- 


dians, and on November 28 he held a meeting of the School 
Education Committee. 


Director's Office 


On September 8 the Executive Board met at luncheon at 
the Hotel Sir Walter in Raleigh at which time Dr. Christo- 


pher Crittenden, Director, briefed the members on the De- 
partment’s budget yy to be made before the Advisory 
Budget Commission that afternoon. Later at a hearing held 
in the board room of the Board of Agriculture, Dr. Crittenden 
presented the budget request for 1961-1963. On October 
10 he attended a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Roanoke Island Sau peer tae in Manteo. The group 
discussed the problem of finding funds to reconstruct the 
Waterside Theater which was severely damaged by Hurri- 
cane Donna. Dr. Crittenden and Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic 
Sites Superintendent, met with the Historic Bath Commission 
on fii 11 where they assessed the progress of the restor- 
ation and inspected the Marsh House which is the process 
of being restored. On October 14 Dr. Crittenden met with 
the Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission in Chapel 
Hill, and he attended in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on Octo- 
ber 20 an afternoon meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation. On October 21-22 
he went to the various meetings of the members of the Trust, 
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which were the first attended by Mr. Robert E. Garvey, Jr., 
who assumed his duties as Executive Director on September 
1, Mr. Garvey was formerly Administrator and Executive Di- 
rector of Old Salem, Inc., in Winston-Salem. Dr. Crittenden 
attended the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Tryon Palace Commission on the evening of November 1, 
and the meeting of the full commission on November 2. On 
November 18 he was present at the sessions of the Historical 
Society of North Carolina at Davidson College. He attended 
on December 7 the meeting in Washington, D. C., the Board 
of Trustees of the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 


Division of Archives and Manuscripts 


Mr. H. G. Jones, State Archivist, and Rear Admiral A. M. 
Patterson (Ret.), Assistant State Archivist (Local Records), 
attended the annual meeting of the Society of American Ar- 
chivists in Boston October 4-7. On November 22 Mr. Jones 
gave a brief memorial address on the late Dr. Adelaide L. 
Fries at the dedication of physical improvements in the Salem 


Archives in Winston-Salem. He attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association in New York City 
December 28-30. 

Mr. Jones attended the following meetings: the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission in Chapel Hill on October 
14; the Committee on Manuscripts, Documents, and Museum 
Items of the North Carolina Confederate Centennial Com- 
mission in Durham on November 1; the Historical Society 
of North Carolina in Davidson on November 18; and the 
Wachovia Historical Society in Old Salem on November 22. 
On the latter date he also met with the Archives Committee 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
in Greensboro. . 

Approximately 25 members of the history and _ social 
science staffs of the Baptist Colleges in North Carolina were 
given a tour through the State Archives by Mr. Jones and 
Admiral Patterson on November 12. 

Mr. Cyrus B. King, formerly with the State College Book 
Store, joined the Division’s staff on October 14 as an Assistant 
State Archivist. Mr. King, who holds the B.A. degree in his- 
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tory from the University of North Carolina and the M.A. in 
history from the University of Kentucky, will be in charge 
of the Archives Section. 

Miss Beth G. Crabtree, Archivist II, visited the Library of 
Congress, the National Archives, and the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, D. C., November 16-18, and also at- 
tended some of the sessions of the second annual Conference 
of State Librarians. Miss Crabtree, who is in charge of ar- 
ranging personal collections, has completed the re-cataloging 
of the Pettigrew Family Papers and a number of smaller 
groups. 

During the quarter ending September 30, a total of 832 
persons registered for research in the Search Room, 720 were 
given information by mail, and 938 photostatic copies, 89 
prints from microfilm, 43 typed certified copies, and 130 feet 
of microfilm were furnished the public. In addition, 1,855 
photostatic copies were made for the Department. The lami- 


nation of 7,564 pages of manuscripts in the Archives included 
Volumes I through XII of the Revolutionary Army Accounts 
and the papers of several colonial governors. 


Materials received in the Archives included the records of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, 1901-1955; ap- 
pointment files of Governors Scott, Umstead, and Hodges, 
1948-1959; and additional personal papers of Gasper Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Wilbur Royster, George E. London, Margaret 
Gordon, and Judge Owen Haywood Guion. 

Mr. Jones has announced the availability of positive copies 
of additional microfilm editions of early North Carolina news- 
papers. The following titles, covering the dates and numbers 
of reels indicated, are now available for positive printing: 
Southern Citizen (Asheboro), 1836-1844, 1 reel; Catawba 
Journal (Charlotte), 1824-1828, 1 reel; Charlotte Journal, 
1835-1851, 3 reels; Miners’ and Farmers’ Journal (Charlotte), 
1830-1835, 1 reel; North Carolina Whig (Charlotte), 1852- 
1863, 2 reels; Edenton Gazette, 1806-1831, 2 reels; Cape Fear 
News (Fayetteville), 1915-1917, 1 reel; Fayetteville Index, 
1907-1917, 3 reels; The Times (Greensboro), 1856-1868, 2 
reels; North Carolina Argus (Wadesboro), 1848-1876, 2 
reels; Carolina Centinel (New Bern), 1818-1837, 3 reels; The 
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Weekly News (New Bern), 1853-1854, 1 reel; Chatham Ob- 
server (Pittsboro), 1901-1904, 1 reel; Yadkin and Catawba 
Journal (Salisbury), 1828-1834, 1 reel; Daily Sentinel (Ra- 
leigh ), 1865-1876, 12 reels; Semi-Weekly Sentinel (Raleigh), 
1866-1877, 2 reels; and Weekly Sentinel (Raleigh), 1866- 
1876, 1 reel. These reels contain a copy of every issue of the 
titles known to exist at this time. Inquiries concerning orders 
should be made to the State Archivist. 

In the Local Records Section, Rear Admiral A. M. Patter- 
son, USN, (Ret.), Assistant State Archivist (Local Records), 
was the speaker on November 13 at the dedication of a his- 
torical marker at Barbecue Presbyterian Church, Harnett 
County, established in 1757. He also addressed the fall meet- 
ing of ‘the Hoke County Home Economics Clubs at Raeford 
on November 16. Members of the committee appointed to 
prepare a history in connection with the celebration in 1961 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the county were also present. 
Mr. James Hawley joined the staff on December 1 as Ar- 
chivist I, replacing Mrs. Elizabeth J. Hilbourn who resigned. 

The program of inventorying county records, of repairing 
as necessary, and microfilming those of permanent value is 
progressing satisfactorily. Work in Craven and Bertie, the 
eleventh and twelfth counties, is virtually completed. The 
repair of old record books, especially deeds and wills, has 
been a feature of the program of great value and interest 
to county officials. During the seventeen-months period end- 
ing November 30, more t a 70,000 pages of county records 
were laminated. In addition, 274 volumes were rebound. 

With the approval of the Board of County Commissioners 
a valuable group of Hyde County records has been received 
for permanent retention in the Archives. Included are 29 
volumes and approximately 40 cubic feet of papers. 

The Director has established an Advisory Committee on 
Municipal Records consisting of Mr. A. E. Guy, Tax Collec- 
tor and Clerk, Statesville; Mr. Joseph T. Hailey, Fire Chief, 
Kinston; Mr. John T. Morrisey, General Counsel, North Car- 
olina League of Municipalities; Mr. C. H. Pritchard, Direc- 
tor of Finance, Raleigh; Mr. Gilbert W. Ray, City Manager, 
Fayetteville; Mr. W. G. Royster, City Clerk, Henderson; 
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Mrs. P. C. Smith, City Clerk, High Point; Mr. James I. Wall- 
er, Chief of Police, Winston-Salem; Mr. George H. Esser, 
Assistant Director, Institute of Government; Mr. H. G. Jones, 
State Archivist, State Department of Archives and History; 
and Rear Admiral A. M. Patterson, Assistant State Archivist 
(Local Records), State Department of Archives and History. 
The Committee held its first meeting in the Department on 
December 6, and began the preparation of a municipal rec- 
ords manual. The manual will contain information and sched- 
ules for the guidance and assistance of municipal officials 
in the preservation, reproduction, repair, retention, and dis- 
posal of public records in their custody. 

In the State Records Section, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Moss was 
granted maternity leave, effective October 1. During her ab- 
sence, Julius Avant is a temporary employee on the micro- 
film program. 

Inventories recently completed include those for the Board 
of Correction and Training and the Divisions of General 
Services, Administration, and Property Control and Con- 
struction of the Department of Administration. Inventories 
in process are those for the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, the Board of Nurse Registration and 
Nursing Education, the Department of Labor, and the State 
Ports Authority. A revision of the inventory of the State 
Board of Health is being done. 

During the quarter which ended September 30, 1960, the 
Records Center staff microfilmed 874,137 images on 149 reels 
for six State agencies and the staff serviced records 245 times 
for 12 agencies. Agency representatives from seven agencies 
used their records 113 times. A net gain of 450 cubic feet of 
records was shown during the quarter, with the admission of 
1,167 cubic feet and the removal of 717 cubic feet of records. 


Division of Historic Sites 


Mr. W. S. Tarlton, Historic Sites Superintendent; Mr. Mc- 
Daniel Lewis, Chairman of the Executive Board; and Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden, Director of the Department, attended 
a meeting on September 20 in Kinston of the members from 
that town of the Governor Richard Caswell Memorial Com- 
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mission to discuss plans for the future development of the 
Caswell gravesite. Mr. John G. Dawson, Chairman of the 
Commission, presided. On October 7 Mr. Tarlton represented 
the Department at the unveiling of a Historical Highway 
Marker at Rocky Mount for Jim Thorpe, famous Indian ath- 
lete and star of the 1912 Olympics. Mr. Josh L. Horne, mem- 
ber of the Executive Board and publisher of The Evening 
Telegram (Rocky Mount), was master of ceremonies. On 
October 10-11 Mr. Tarlton attended a meeting of the Historic 
Bath Commission, and on October 13-15 he attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Southeastern Museums Conference in 
Columbia, South Carolina. While there he conferred with 
Mr. C. West Jackson, Parks Director of the South Carolina 
State Commission of Forestry, concerning a joint North Car- 
olina-South Carolina project to preserve and exhibit the old 
state-line cornerstone between Waxhaw and Lancaster. Mr. 
Tarlton and Dr. Lenox D. Baker, Chairman of the Restora- 
tion of the Bennett Place Memorial Commission, attended 
the district meeting of the North Carolina Garden Clubs in 
Chapel Hill to present an appeal for the Club’s support of the 
restoration. On October 24 Mr. Tarlton attended a meeting 
of the Travel Council of North Carolina at Southern Pines. 

Mr. Stanley A. South, Archeologist at Brunswick Town 
State Historic Site, reports that a method of cleaning iron 
artifacts by sandblasting has been worked out and sucessfully 
applied to many artifacts from Brunswick Town. An analysis 
of ceramic materials from the foundations at Brunswick was 
conducted and the results incorporated in a chart which in- 
dicates that the percentage relationship method of ceramic 
analysis has value as an aid in temporal analysis of colonial 
foundations. Mr. South attended the Southeastern Archae- 
ological Conference and the Conference on Historic Archae- 
ology November 3-5 at the University of Florida, Gainesville, 
me presented papers on “Ceramic Types at Brunswick 
Town, and “A Method of Cleaning Iron Artifacts.” Mr. 
South will be in — of the arrangements for the Confer- 
ence on Historic Archaeology at Macon, Georgia, in 1961. 
While at the University of Florida he observed a demonstra- 
tion of the methods used in underwater archeology by Dr. 
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John Goggin. Clearing of the undergrowth from the ruins of 
Brunswick Town is continuing and Mr. South is conducting 
archeological research in the yard of Cornelius Harnett’s Inn. 

Work on the interior of the Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace 
has been completed and collection of furnishings for the 
house is underway, according to Mr. Robert O. Conway, Site 
Specialist at the Vance Birthplace State Historic Site. Prog- 
ress in restoring the pine log house was slowed for several 
weeks by a search for wide-heart yellow pine boards to be 
used as flooring and paneling. A et ere quantity was found 

to finish the interior. On November 1 the Western North 
- Carolina Historical Association and twelve western North 
Carolina patriotic organizations launched a drive to obtain 
furnishings for the Vance Birthplace. A committee was named 
to screen the furnishings for authenticity and appropriateness. 
A final check on the articles for the house and a furnishing 
plan will be made by Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Admini- 
strator of the Department. Col. Paul A. Rockwell, President 
of the Western North Carolina Historical Association, an- 
nounced that individuals who wish to assist in the restoration 
of the Vance Birthplace may contribute money to be used to 
purchase those items not contributed. Plans call for this site 
to be opened in the late spring of 1961. 

Progress has been made in clearing and opening for 
the public the remains of the earthworks at Fort Fisher State 
Historic Site. The mounds and gun-emplacements have been 
seeded and in the near future markers will be erected at the 
site. Mr. Stanley A. South, Archeologist, has completed a sur- 
vey of the fort site, has drawn a map of the remains, and has 
included portions which have been eroded by the ocean. 
Mr. A. L. Honeycutt, Jr., Historic Site Specialist in charge 
of Fort Fisher, is now completing research for the interpre- 
tation of the battles and for the over-all restoration of the 
fort. On September 14 he spoke to the Pender County Chap- 
ter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, on restoration 
plans, and on October 10 he spoke at the site to a group of 
New Hanover County Daughters of the Confederacy. He 
participated in the historical tours of Wayne County on Sep- 
tember 18 and of Rowan County on October 23. On October 
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22 he attended the twenty-sixth annual fall meeting of the 
Archaeological Society of North Carolina at Catawba College, 
Salisbury, and on November 18 he attended a meeting of 
the Lower Cape Fear Historical Society in Wilmington. 


Division of Museums 


Mrs. Joye E. Jordan, Museum Administrator, on September 
13 attended the Richmond meeting of the Virginia Civil War 
Centennial Commission, representing the Southeastern Mu- 
seums Conference in promoting a new Confederate museum. 
On October 5 she ode to the Northampton County Histori- 
cal Society about planning a museum, and on October 12-14 
she attended the Southeastern Museums Conference in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina. Mrs. Jordan serves as a member of 
the Council of the organization and was accompanied to 
the meeting by Mrs. R. H. Shultz, Jr., and Mr. Samuel Town- 
send, members of the staff of the Hall of History. On Octo- 
ber 19 she spoke to the Town and Country Garden Club in 
Raleigh on the restoration of Tryon Palace. She attended on 
November 1-2 the meeting of the Tryon Palace Commission 
in New Bern, and on November 10 she attended the PRama 
(public relations) Conference in Raleigh. On November 18 
Mrs. Jordan and Miss Mary Cornick, Budget Officer for the 
Department of Archives and History, went to New Bern to 
confer with Miss Gertrude Carraway, Director of Tryon 
Palace Restoration, and attended a reception for the Honor- 
able Anthony Tryon. On November 22 Mrs. Jordan spoke on 
Tryon Palace to the Raleigh Junior Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. She went to Greensboro and Wins- 
ton-Salem on November 23 to obtain items relating to the 
exhibits being installed in the new Alamance Battleground 
Museum. She and Mrs. Madlin Futrell, Photographer for the 
Department of Archives and History, went to New Bern on 
December 7 and 8 to continue photographing and checking 
the new audio-visual equipment. 


The State has accepted the trophies and plaques, steering 
wheels, planking, the officer status board, the nameplate, and 
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other relics from the USS “North Carolina,” 20-year-old bat- 
tleship. The 35,000-ton vessel, a veteran of World War II, 
earned 12 engagement stars for service in the Asiatic-Pacific 
area and was credited with gunning down 23 Japanese planes. 
Rear Admiral E. M. Eller, Curator of the Navy Department, 
offered the relics to the Hall of History. The silver service 
and battleflag were presented earlier to the Executive Man- 
sion and the Hall of History respectively. The “North Caro- 
lina” was launched on June 13, 1940, and commissioned on 
April 9, 1941. 


Division of Publications 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Head of the Division of Publications, 
addressed the Person County Historical Society on October 
19 on the subject, “Preparing a County History.” On Novem- 
ber 18 he attended at Davidson College a meeting of the 
Scholarly Activities Committee of the Carolina Charter Ter- 
centenary Commission and also the fall meeting of the 
Historical Society of North Carolina. From November 10 
through November 12 he attended the various sessions of the 
Southern Historical Association in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The Division of Publications has recently issued a revised 
and enlarged edition of the Picturebook of Tar Heel Authors 
by Richard Walser. The pamphlet has a new cover design 
and contains forty-one brief sketches of North Carolina writ- 
ers. There are taco or drawings of each author in 
the 51-page booklet which may be obtained for 25 cents by 
writing Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Box 1881, Raleigh. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The News Letter of the Department of History of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina announces the following resigna- 
tions: Dr. Anne Firor Scott, Dr. Otto H. Olsen, Dr. Owen S. 
Connelly, and Dr. Walter R. Craddock. Mr. Joel Williamson, 
M.A. and doctoral candidate at the University of California 
at Berkeley, has been appointed an Instructor in History and 
Modern Civilization. Dr. Stephen B. Baxter has returned to 
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his studies as Assistant Professor of English History after a 
years leave of absence which he spent at The Hague doing 
research on the biography of William III. Dr. Clifford M. 
Foust continues to serve as Faculty adviser to Phi Alpha 
Theta. He attended the Twenty- -fifth International Congress 
of Orientalists in Moscow, Russia, August 7-17, 1960. Mr. 
William M. Geer, Instructor in Modern Civilization, was the 
subject of an article, ‘ ‘History . . . Taught with Antics and 
Zeal,” that appeared in The Raleigh Times, November 18, 
1959. Dr. Fletcher M. Green is serving as Chairman of the 
Columbia University Frederick Bancroft Jury on Award for 
1960. Dr. Hugh T. Lefler, Kenan Professor of History, will 
be on Research Leave for the Spring Semester, 1961. Dr. 
James W. Patton, Director of the Southern Historical Collec- 
tion, was elected a Fellow of the Society of American Ar- 
chivists in 1959 and has been appointed to a nine-member 
committee on “Criteria and Recognition” by the National 
Civil War Centennial Commission to select women whose 


services entitle them to be commemorated during the cen- 
tennial. 


Dr. Richard N. Current, Head of the Department of His- 
tory and Political Science at the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, has resigned to accept a pro- 
fessorship in the Department of History at the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Barbara W. Brandon served as acting head 
until the appointment of Dr. Richard Bardolph, Professor of 
History. Dr. Jordan Kurland has returned to teaching after 
a years absence in the Soviet Union under an award of the 
Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants of the U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. Exchange Agreement of 1958. Dr. Lenoir C. Wright 
is currently on leave under a grant from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation enabling him to work in the Asia Program of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He will serve as a research scholar and 
observer preparatory to the introduction of a program of 
Asian Studies at the Woman’s College. Dr. Blackwell P. Rob- 
inson has been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor, 
and new appointments are Dr. Carl Anthon, recently Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Fulbright program in Germany, as Vis- 
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iting Professor; Dr. Walter T. Luczynski of the University of 
Illinois, and Miss Sally Marks of the University of North Car- 
olina as Instructors. Dr. Franklin D. Parker has been awarded 
a Fulbright Lectureship in Peru during the latter half of 
1961. During the summer of 1960 both Dr. Brandon and Dr. 
Parker studied under grants from the Southern Fellowships 
Fund. 


The President and Trustees of Mercer University announce 
the appointment of Dr. Robert H. Spiro, Jr. as Dean of the 
Liberal Arts Faculty and Professor of History effective Sep- 


tember 1, 1960. He was formerly head of the ‘Blue Ridge As- 
sembly. 


The Meredith College Departments of History and Socio- 
logy entertained the Social Studies Departments of the seven 
Baptist Colleges on November 12. A feature of the meeting 
was a guided tour through the various divisions of the State 
Department of Archives and History. Dr. Lillian Parker Wal- 
lace attended the meeting, November 10-12, of the Southern 
Historical Association in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and acted as com- 


mentator on the European session devoted to the “Diplomacy 
of the Metternichean Era.” 


Dr. Frontis W. Johnston, Dean of the Faculty of Davidson 
College, served as a discussant at the session, “Graduate 
Training in History,” on November 11 at the meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


STATE, CoUNTy, AND LocAL Groups 


The annual Culture Week meetings were held in Raleigh, 
November 29-December 3. The annual business meeting of 
the Roanoke Island Historical Association occurred on No- 
vember 29 with Mrs. O. Max Gardner of Shelby, Chairman, 
eee Mr. J. Sibley Dorton, General Manager of “The 
Lost Colony,” gave a financial report, stating that the season 
was the most successful since 1946. The season was con- 
cluded with a surplus of approximately $4,000 which will be 
used to aid in repairing the heavy damages caused by Hurri- 
cane Donna. The association voted to open “The Lost 
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Colony” on July 1 and then launched a campaign to raise 
some $40,000 to assure production. The 1961 season marks 
the 25th anniversary of the Paul Green drama (production 
was suspended during World War II). Mrs. Gardner ap- 
pointed Mrs. Fred Morrison of Washington, D. C., as Chair- 
man of the fund-raising committee and Mr. W. D. Car- 
michael, Jr., of Chapel Hill as Vice-Chairman. Mrs. Gardner 
also reported that Mr. Charles A. Cannon of Concord has 
agreed to write off a $15,000 loan to the association, plus 
$4,000 interest. Dr. Frank P. Graham was elected Historian, 
a post which has been vacant, and Mrs. Charles A. Cannon 
was elected an honorary Vice-President. 


The observance of “Music Day,” sponsored by the North 
Carolina Federation of Music Clubs, was held on November 
29 at which time a group of Wilmington musicians presented 
“From a Cape Fear Music Album of the 1850's.” They were 
Mr. Henry Jay MacMillan, narrator; Miss Emma Gade Hut- 
aff, pianist; Mr. Frederick Mauk, baritone; and Mrs. Laura 
Howell Norden, violinist. 

Mrs. Harold G. Deal, President of the North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, presided at the sessions. Miss Eleanor 
Smith, pianist of Elon College, played compositions of Ed- 
ward MacDowell, American composer who was recently 
elected to New York University’s Hall of Fame; and a panel 
discussion, “Music Goes "Round and ’Round,” was held with 
the following panelists: Mr. Paul Green, Dr. Benjamin F. 
Swalin, Mr. Wilton Mason, and Mr. John Allcott all of Chapel 
Hill. A reception was held for members and guests after the 
program. 

At the evening session Mr. J. Hamilton Johnson of Garner 
won the 1960 Federation award for vocal composition and 
placed second in the instrumental composition contest. The 
title of Mr. Johnson’s work is “A Song Cycle,” with text from 
Thomas Wolfe's prose. It was presented by Mr. Edwin 
Blanchard of Meredith College, ernie with Mrs. E. I. 
Clancey as accompanist. Mr. Charles C. Fussell of Winston- 
Salem won the 1960 instrumental award for his composition, 
“Two Movements for Viola and Piano.” 

Mr. Edmund H. Harding spoke on “Vitamins of Music” in 
the evening and a contemporary opera, “Trouble in Tahiti,” 
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by Leonard Bernstein, was presented by The Lyric Theater 
of Greensboro, Mr. J. R. Morris, Jr., Director. 

Mrs. Harry Shonts of Winston-Salem presented the com- 
posers awards and Mrs. G. Ermest Moore of Raleigh served 
as “Music Day” Chairman. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the North Carolina 
State Art Society was held on November 30 with a morning 
business meeting at which the following directors were 
elected: Mrs. J. Melville Broughton of Raleigh, Mr. Egbert 
L. Davis, fr of Winston-Salem, Dr. Clemens Sommer of 
Chapel Hill, and Mr. Gregory Ivey of Greensboro. Officers 
re-elected for the coming year were Dr. Robert Lee Humber, 
President; Mr. Edwin Gill l, Vice-President; and Mr. Charles 
Lee Smith, Treasurer. Dr. Humber reported to the society 
that plans and specifications were being prepared for the 
addition to the Art Museum authorized by the 1959 General 
Assembly. Dr. Perry B. Cott, Chief Curator of the National 
Gallery, Washington, D. C., spoke at the luncheon meeting 
on the topic, “Business and the Arts, with Reference to the 
Kress Collection.” 

The highlight of the evening meeting was the presentation 
of the Samuel H. Kress Collection at the North Carolina Mu- 
seum of Art. This collection is valued at approximately $2,- 
500,000 and was presented by Mr. Guy Emerson of the Kress 
Foundation. The Kress family was also represented by Mrs. 
Rush H. Kress, wife of the foundation’s chairman, who cut 
the ribbons opening the galleries to the public. 


The twentieth annual session of the North Carolina Society 
for the Preservation of Antiquities was held on December 1 
with a morning meeting of the directors. Mrs. Ernest L. Ives 
of Southern Pines, President, presided at the business and 
luncheon meetings. Reports on preservation projects were 
made by the following: Mr. Fielding L. Fry, Greensboro, on 
the David Caldwell Log College site; Mr. Edmund H. Hard- 
ing, bags ng on the Historic Bath Commission; Dr. 
Lenox D. Baker, Durham, on the Bennett Place; Mr. Sam T. 


Snoddy, Laurinburg, on the Richmond Temperance and Lit- 
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erary ‘Society Hall; Mr. Ernest L. Hardin, Salisbury, on the 
Old Stone House; Mrs. Ralph P. Hanes, Winston- Salem, and 
Mrs. J. O. Tally, Fayetteville, on the Minute Man Committee; 
Mr. Ralph P. Hanes, Winston-Salem, on the Old Salem Res- 
toration Fund; and Mrs. John A. Kellenberger, Greensboro, 
on Tryon Palace. 

The luncheon speaker was Mr. Barry Bingham, President 
of The Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times, Louisville, 
Kentucky, who was introduced by Mr. Jonathan Daniels of 

Raleigh. The society was entertained in the afternoon at a re- 
ception by the Alumnae Association of Peace College. 

The presentation of the Charles A. Cannon Awards by 
Mrs. Ives was a feature of the evening meeting. Awards were 
given to Mrs. Allan McLean of Wagram representing the 
Richmond Temperance and Literary Society Commission; 
Mrs. Oscar F. Smith of Norfolk and her daughter, Mrs. Roy 
Charles, for the purchase of the Bonner House at Bath; Dr. 
David J. Rose of Goldsboro for his work as Chairman of the 
Charles B. Aycock Memorial Commission; Mr. Louis T. 
Moore of W ilmington for his efforts to preserve historic land- 
marks in Wilmington and vicinity; and to Mr. Edward Thayer 
Draper-Savage of Hillsboro for his restoration of “Moore- 
fields,” the summer home of Justice Alfred Moore of the 
United States Supreme Court. The Cannon Awards are the 
gift of Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Concord, Honorary Presi- 
dent of the Antiquities Society. Officers elected were Mrs. 
Cannon, Honorary President; Mr. Edmund Harding, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. O. Tally, Jr., Vice-President; and Mrs. Ernest 
A. Branch of Raleigh, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Rowan Museum, Salisbury, presented the Blue Mas- 
que of Catawba College in the performance of “The Old 
Stone House.” A reception followed the play. 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the North Carolina Literary 
and Historical Association was held on December 2 with Mr. 
Holley Mack Bell of Greensboro presiding at the morning 
business session. General John D. F. Phillips, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Carolina Charter Tercentenary Commission, 
spoke briefly on the proposed program of the Commission, 
and Mr. Norman C. Larson, Executive Secretary of the North 
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Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission, made a brief 
talk on the plans to commemorate the War Between the 
States. Mr. Thad Stem, Jr., of Oxford gave a review of North 
Carolina fiction of the year, and Dr. Vincent P. De Santis of 
the History Department of the University of Notre Dame was 
announced as the winner of the R. D. W. Connor Award for 
his article, “President Garfield and the Solid South,” which 
was published in The North Carolina Historical Review. This 
award is presented annually by the Historical Society of 
North Carolina through the Literary and Historical Associa- 
tion for the best article in the field of North Carolina history 
and biography published in The Review. Mr. William S. 
Powell of Chapell Hill made the presentation of two awards 
a_— by the American Association for State and Local His- 

tory. Mr. Sam T. Snoddy, Jr., of Laurinburg accepted the 
award for the Richmond Temperance Literary Society Com- 
mission, for acquiring and restoring the Old Richmond 
Temperance and Literary Hall of Wagram which was opened 
to the public last fall. Dr. D. J. Rose, Chairman of the 
Charles B. Aycock Memorial Commission, accepted an award 
for the commission for the restoration of the Charles B. 
Aycock Birthplace in Wayne County. 

Mrs. W. Gettys Guille of Salisbury presided at the lunch- 
eon meeting and Mr. Spencer Murphy of Salisbury reviewed 
the North Carolina nonfiction of the year. Miss Jane Hall of 
Raleigh presented the Rowan-Chowan Poetry Award to Mr. 
Carl Sandburg of Flat Rock in absentia for his “writings over 
a long period of years.” Mr. Jonathan Daniels, Editor of The 
News and Observer (Raleigh) was the recipient of the an- 
nual Juvenile Literature Award presented by the American 
Association of University Women. Mrs. Richard Prokop of 
Greensboro made the award for Stonewall Jackson, a Land- 
mark Series juvenile biography. Mr. Gilbert T. Stephenson 
of Pendleton gave Honorary Life Membership Certificates 
to the following persons: Mr. Henry Belk of Goldsboro, Mrs. 
Inglis Fletcher of Edenton, Dr. Fletcher M. Green of Chapel 
Hill, Mrs. Bernice Kelly Harris of Seaboard, Governor Luther 
Hartwell Hodges, Dr. Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson, and 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kellenberger of Greensboro. 
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Mr. McDaniel Lewis of Greensboro presided at the dinner 
meeting and Mr. Richard Walser of North Carolina State 
College read the presidential address, “North Carolina His- 
tory—A Summary View of What Has Been Done and What 
Needs to be Done,” in the absence of Dr. Hugh T. Lefler of 
Chapel Hill. The address had been prepared by Dr. Lefler. 

Dean D. J. Whitener of Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
lege presided at the evening meeting at which time Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Alexander, Vice-President and Director of the Divi- 
sion of Interpretation, Colonial Williamsburg, read a paper, 
“The American Cultural Explosion.” Mr. John A. Kellenberg- 
er of Greensboro presented the Literary and Historical Asso- 
ciation’s Corporate Citizenship Award to Mr. J. C. Cowan, 
Jr., representing Burlington Industries Inc., of Greensboro. 
Honorable Mention Awards were presented in absentia to the 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation of Pisgah Forest and 
in person to Mr. R. B. Crawford, Chairman of the Board of 
the Hanes Hosiery Mills Company. Mrs. William Thomas 
Powell of High Point, Deputy Governor of the Piedmont 
Colony, presented the May flower Society Award to Dr. 
Richard Bardolph, Head of the Department of History at the 
Woman's College, Greensboro, for his nonfiction book, The 
Negro Vanguard, Miss Clara Booth Byrd of Greensboro, rep- 
resentin the Historical Book Club of North Carolina, pre- 
sented the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for the best work of 
fiction to Mr. Ovid W. Pierce of Weldon for his On A Lone- 
some Porch. Immediately following the evening session a 
reception was held for members can guests. 


On the afternoon of December 2 Governor and Mrs. Luther 
H. Hodges entertained at a reception for members of the 
various societies at the Governor's Mansion. 


The forty-ninth annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 
lore Society was held on December 2 with Mr. Norman C. 
Larson of Raleigh, President, presiding. Mr. Artus M. Moser 
of Swannanoa spoke on “Adventures in Ballad Collecting in 
Western North Carolina,” and Dr. J. Mason Brewer of Salis- 
bury spoke on “North Carolina Negro Oral Narratives.” The 
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North Carolina Civic Ballet Company performed * ‘The Leg- 
end of Happy Valley: A Tom Dooley Ballet” under the di- 
rection of Mr. John Lehman of Raleigh, Director. Mr. Lehman 
also wrote and choreographed the original ballet. A business 
session followed the performance. The following officers were 
re-elected: Mr. Larson, President, and Dr. A. P. Hudson of 
Chapel Hill, Secretary-Treasurer. New officers are Dr. Daniel 
W. Patterson of Chapel Hill, First Vice-President, and Mr. 
Herbert Shellans of Raleigh, Second Vice-President. Mr. Lar- 
son appointed a committee to plan for the society's Golden 
Jubilee celebration in 1962 composed of Dr. Hudson, Mrs. 
O. Max Gardner of Shelby, Dr. W. Amos Abrams, Dr. Joseph 
P. Clark, and Mrs. Betty “Vaiden Williams all of Raleigh. 


The North Carolina Symphony Society held the annual 
dinner meeting of its Executive Committee on December 2. 
Officers of the society are Mr. M. Elliott Carroll of Durham, 
President; Mr. / McClure Clark, Asheville, Mr. Lester 
C. Gifford, Hickory, Mr. Voit Gilmore, Southern Pines, and 
Mr. Jan P. Schinhan, Kannapolis, all Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
C. B. Jefferson, Chapel Hill, Secretary; Mr. William R. Cher- 


ry, Chapel Hill, Treasurer; and Dr. Benjamin F. Swalin, Di- 
rector. 


The Historical Book Club of North Carolina held its an- 
nual breakfast meeting on December 3. The Society of May- 
flower Descendants in the State of North Carolina, Central 
Carolina Colony, held its annual breakfast in honor of the 
society's officers. Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Head of the Division of 
Publications, State Department of Archives and History, 
spoke on Dr. Richard Bardolph, winner of the May flower 
Award for 1960. Officers of the State Society of May flower 
Descendants elected November 19 are Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt 
of Chapel Hill, Governor; Mrs. Annie Mae Walker Powell of 
High Point, Deputy Governor; Honorable Samuel J. Ervin, 
III, of Morganton, Counselor; Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell of 
Chapel Hill, Counselor; Mr. Richard Fetzer of Chapel Hill, 
Historian; the Reverend Burton Rights of Winston-Salem, 
Elder; and Mr. Edward Everett Caldwell of Chapel Hill and 
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Baltimore, Maryland, Captain. The Society voted to furnish 
the Miles Standish House to be built at Plymouth Plantation 
in Asheville in honor of the late Burham Standish Colburn. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the North Carolina Soci- 
ety of County and Local Historians was held on December 3 
with President Hugh B. i Jr., of Wilson presiding 
at the business session and luncheon. A report on the several 
historical tours was given and Mr. George Huntley, III, of 
Beaufort was presented the Hodges High School Award for 
an article in the Carteret County News-Times. Dr. Daniel M. 
McFarland of Atlantic Christian College presented the Smith- 
wick Newspaper Award to Mr. John Parris of Sylva. Certifi- 
cates of merit were presented to Mr. Tucker Littleton of 
Swansboro and Miss Mary Louise Medley of Wadesboro. Dr. 
Stuart Noblin of North Carolina State College spoke on 
“Gleanings from a College Archive.” Officers re-elected are 
Mr. Johnston, President; Colonel Jeffrey F. Stanback of 
Mount Gilead, Mr. Crawford B. MacKethan of Fayetteville, 
and Mr. John R. Peacock, Jr., of High Point, all Vice-Presi- 


dents; and Mrs. Ida B. Kellam of Wilmington, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The organization voted to increase its annual dues 
to $2.00 for regular members, $40.00 for life members, and 
$5.00 for sustaining members. At the luncheon meeting Mr. 


Malcolm Fowler spoke on “A Dollar and Seventy-Five 
Cents.” 


The Perquimans County Historical Society, July 1959-1960, 
has been issued by the historical society. The 25-page booklet 
presents a brief history of Perquimans County in a novel 
manner—using the letters of the name of the county as chap- 
ter oe The following points are discussed: Papers, 
Estates, Religion and Remedies, Questions, Urban, Indians, 
Markers and Monuments, Albemarle, Names, and Story. A 
list of officers, a treasurer's report, and a roster of members 
(156) complete the book. 

The Perquimans County Historical Society voted at its 
September meeting to start a building fund for a county his- 
torical museum. The society recently received a cash dona- 
tion and has funds realized from a historical project. The 
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museum is the long-range project for the group. Mrs. S. P. 
Jessup gave a talk on the mid-nineteenth century inhabitants 
of the county as indicated by the 1850 census. 


Mr. S. Glenn Hawfield, President of the Union County 
Historical Association, presided at the August 18 meeting at 
which Dr. C. C. Burris, President-Emeritus of Wingate Col- 
lege, was the featured speaker. Dr. Burris discussed the estab- 
lishment of the various churches in Union County. The meet- 
ing was held at the Pleasant Grove Camp Ground with 
approximately forty members and guests present. 


The Wilson County Historical Society met on September 
13 and decided its first objective is to accumulate and pre- 
serve historical records, relics, and other material relating to 
Wilson County history. Mr. Thomas H. Woodard, President, 
presided and Mrs. Harrison Forbes, Secretary, read the min- 
utes. Dr. C. C. Ware, Curator of the Carolina Discipliana 
Library at Atlantic Christian College, spoke on collecting 
historical materials. The material collected will be given to 


Mr. Hugh B. Johnston, Jr., for accessioning and cataloging. 
Residents and former residents are requested to donate perti- 
nent historical data. 


The New Bern Historical Society met September 26 at 
the Attmore-Oliver House with Judge R. A. Nunn as princi- 
pal speaker. On October 31 the society met again and saw a 
color film, “Geranium Day in Berne,” presented to the City 
of New Bern through Mayor Robert L. Stallings, Jr., by the 
President of Berne, Switzerland, Dr. Eduard Freimuller. Dr. 
and Mrs. Freimuller were in New Bern for the observance 
of the 250th anniversary of the founding of New Bern. Ge- 
raniums have a ad significance in Berne, according to 
Dr. Freimuller, being grown profusely by individuals as well 
as in public areas. 


Mr. F. C. Salisbury was re-elected for a fourth term as 
President of the Carteret County Historical Society at its 
meeting on October 22. Other officers elected were Mr. Thom- 
as Respess, Secretary; Mr. John S. MacCormack, Treasurer; 
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and Miss Amy Muse, Curator. A paper prepared by Mrs. 
Earl Davis of Harkers Island and read by Mrs. Nat Smith 
dealt with the early history of Shackleford Banks. The 
speaker exhibited a number of artifacts which were found on 
the Banks. The society voted to have a committee arrange 


for the publication of the papers presented before the society 
each year. 


The fall meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
Society was held in Jackson on October 19, with Mrs. Joye 
E. Jordan, Museum Administrator of the State Department 
of Archives and History, as the principal speaker. The pro- 
gram was devoted to the proposed county museum. Mr. By- 
num Fleetwood of Severn is President of the Society. 


Mr. Charles B. Wade, Jr., President of Old Salem, Inc., an- 
nounces plans for the establishment of a museum to depict 
the culture of the South from 1640 to 1820. The nucleus of 
the collection was assured by Mr. Frank L. Horton, Director 
of Research at Old Salem, and his mother, Mrs. Theo Liipfert 


Taliaferro of Winston-Salem, who have promised a collection 
of several hundred items. Mr. Horton also plans to contribute 
funds for the cost of substantial alterations in the building, 
formerly occupied by the Kroger Company; and funds for 
an endowment to assure maintenance of the museum. Offi- 
cials are urging that private citizens and furniture makers 
contribute their support to the undertaking. The museum of 
Southern Decorative Arts will eventually have more than 
9,000 square feet of exhibit space and the basement will be 
used for storage by Old Salem. Furniture, pottery, silver and 

wter, needlework, paintings, and similarly related crafts 


will be collected and displayed. 


Miss Hathaway Price was elected President of the Onslow 
County Historical Society at its October meeting. Other offi- 
cers elected are Mr. N. E. Day, Vice-President; Mrs. Anne 
M. Price, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. K. B. Hurst, Record- 
ing Secretary; Mr. K. B. Hurst, Treasurer; Mrs. Harry Vent- 
ers, Chaplain; and Mr. J. Parsons Brown, Historian. Mr. 
Brown discussed his forthcoming history of Onslow County. 
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The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Anti- 
: see sponsored the erection and unveiling of a marker at 
the site of the home of Dr. David Caldwell, who conducted 
the first school in Guilford County and later the famous “Log 
College.” The two-acre site was donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward P. Benjamin of New Orleans, Louisiana, and Greens- 
boro. Speakers at the dedication on October 15 were Mayor 
Robert H. Frazier of Greensboro and. Mrs. Ernest L. Ives of 
Southern Pines. Mr. James G. W. MacLamroc of Greensboro 
was master of ceremonies and Mr. Fielding Fry, also of 
Greensboro, headed the marker committee. Mr. Stanley A 
South, Archeologist of the Historic Sites Division, Depart- 


ment of Archives and History, found the homesite several 
months ago. 


The Western North Carolina Historical Association met 
on October 22 at Mars Hill College with Col. Paul A. Rock- 
well in charge. Following a welcoming address by Dr. Hoyt 
Blackwell, President of Mars Hill, Dr. J. A. McLeod of the 
college read a paper, “Early Baptists in Western North Caro- 
lina.” The Thomas Wolfe Memorial Trophy for 1960 was 


presented by Mr. Charles G. Tennent, a trustee of the Wolfe 
Memorial Association, to Mr. Luther Robinson for his book, 
We Made Peace with Polio. Dr. W. E. Bird discussed plans 
for conferring junior memberships in the association as a 
method of interesting school children of the mountain area 
in local and State history. A progress report on the Zebulon 
B. Vance Birthplace State Historic Site was given by Mr. 
Robert O. Conway, Site Specialist; and Mrs. * anal Dun- 
lop, a member of the Vance Memorial Committee, announced 
that twelve western North Carolina civic, patriotic, and local 
organizations are co- —— in a public drive to obtain 
proper furnishings for the restored Vance birthplace. 


President C. K. Avery of the Burke County Historical So- 
ciety presided at the October 18 meeting at which time the 
tax exempt status of the group was discussed. 


The Bertie County Historical Association held its full meet- 
ing on October 14 in Lewiston. Miss Stella Phelps, Chairman 
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of Woodville Township, presented papers on the old homes 
and churches in the township and discussed the early post 
offices in Woodville and Lewiston. Certificates were awarded 
to Miss Ann Smithwick of Winton High School for her paper 
entitled “Scotch Hall,” and to Miss Annette Fairless, Cole- 
rain Elementary School, for her paper, “The Colerain Beach 
Discovery.” The Bertie association annually makes awards 
to winners in junior and senior competitions for essays on the 
history of the county. Officers elected were Mr. Thomas F. 
Norfleet of Roxobel, President-Treasurer; Mrs. Charles J. 
Sawyer, Sr., of Windsor, Secretary; Mrs. H. V. Scarborough, 
Mrs. Ruth M. Lyon, and Mrs. M. B. Gillam, all of Windsor. 
Vice-Presidents; and Mr. John E. Tyler of Roxobel, Historian. 
Forty members and guests attended. 

The Chronicle, official paper of the Bertie association, in 
the October, 1960, issue featured a copy of the speech by 
Mr. W. S. Tarlton given at the April meeting; an article on 
William Gray by John Gillam; the “History of Holy Inno- 
cents’ Chapel,” by Muriel Ann Prior; and “The History of 
West Bertie High School,” by G. T. Pittman, Jr. 


Approximately 35 members of the North Carolina Society 
of County and Local Historians attended a tour of Salisbury 
and Rowan County on October 23. Places visited were the 
State Prison Camp, located on the homesite of Revolutionary 
General Matthew Locke; Alexander Cathey’s mill and planta- 
tion; the homesite of Col. Francis Locke; Thyatira Presby- 
terian Church; Wood Grove, home of Capt. Thomas Cowan; 
Third Creek Presbyterian Church, burial place of Peter S. 
Ney; Mount Vernon, home of Capt. Jacob Krider built in 
1822; the Rowan Museum; the Community Building; St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church; Old English Cemetery; the Old 
Stone (Michael Braun) House; Lower Stone and Organ 
churches; and the Old Stirewalt Home. Those in charge were 
Mr. J. H. Knox, representing the Rowan Museum which 
sponsored the tour; Mr. William D. Kizziah and Mr. James 
H. McKenzie, co-chairman of the planning committee; Mrs. 
W. Gettys Guille, Director of the Rowan Museum; and Mr. 
James S. Brawley. 
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Guest speaker for a joint luncheon meeting of the Durham- 
Orange Historical Society and the Bennett Place Memorial 
Commission on October 27 was Dr. Edgar Thompson of Duke 
University. The projected history of Durham County was 
discussed. This will be edited by Dr. Richard L. Watson, Jr., 
and Dr. William B. Hamilton, both of Duke University. Mr. 
R. O. Everett, Chairman of the Bennett Place Memorial Com- 
mission, acted as master of ceremonies and Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Bruce Cooke were hosts. 


The Caswell County Historical Society met on October 12 
with Miss Ella Graves Thompson as the principal speaker. 
She traced the history of Leasburg from its founding to the 
present time. Mrs. L. B. Satterfield, President, urged members 
to collect additional historical material, principally docu- 
ments, letters, and photographs, at least 100 years old. Other 


persons on the program were Mr. Adward S. Yarbrough and 
Mrs. Charles Thomas. 


The new Tryon Palace Auditorium has been completed and 
is now a part of the Tryon Palace Restoration. The building 


has a seating capacity of more than 200, a “4 4 with dressing 


rooms, and equipment for slide-lectures to be presented to 
school groups prior to guided tours of the Palace and Garden. 
The auditorium will also be used for educational programs 
for adults. 

Copies of the Tryon Palace cookbook, A Tryon Palace 
Trifle, or Eighteenth Century Cookery, &c, are available by 
writing Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, Restoration Director, 
Tryon Palace, New Bern. The book has 96 pages and sells for 
$1.50 each, plus five cents (5¢) State sales tax, and twenty 
cents (20¢) for packing and mailing, or a total of $1.75 for 
the paper-bound edition; the clothbound book sells for $2.50 
each, plus eight cents (8¢) State sales tax and twenty cents 
(20¢) for packing and mailing, or a total of $2.78, mailed. 


The Edenton Tea Party Chapter of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the James 
Iredell Historical Association, Inc., sponsored the premiere 
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of the film, “Ye Town on Queen Ann’s Creek,” on November 
25 at the Taylor Theater in Edenton. 


The Wayne County Historical Society and members of 
the North Carolina Society of County and Local Historians 
made a tour of Wayne County on September 18. About 80 
persons met at the Wayne Memorial Community Building 
where Mr. Conway Rose lectured on the early ilies history 
of the area. Other points of interest visited in Goldsboro 
were the Borden House, occupied during the Civil War by 
General Schofield; the Atkinson House, occupied by General 
Baker during the occupation of Goldsboro; the site of Gen- 
eral William T. Sherman’s headquarters (the former Richard 
Washington home); the church on East Spruce Street, built 
in 1849; the James Knight House; the law office of Chief 
Justice William T. Faircloth: the Confederate Monument in 
Willowdale Cemetery, where Col. Hugh Dortch, Chairman 
of the North Carolina Confederate Centennial Commission, 
spoke; the Jesse Baker House; and the William T. Dortch 
House. Traveling by car the group visited the Cliffs of Neuse, 
where a barbecue lunch was served; the village of Seven 
Springs and the grounds of the Seven Springs Hotel; the 
Neuse River Bridge where the Battle of Whitehall occurred 
on December 16, 1862; the Ivey plantation home; the Dobbs 
Courthouse Marker; and the Charles B. Aycock Birthplace 
and monument where refreshments were served by the Fre- 
mont Woman’s Club and the Wayne County Historical So- 
ciety. Mr. R. L. Cox is President of the Wayne group. 


The Rockingham County Historical Society met at the Dan 
Valley Community Center near Madison on September 30, 
with Mr. William O'Shea, Rockingham County Librarian, 
as speaker. Mr. O'Shea discussed the proposed compilation 
of a county history, the 1961 project of the society. In view 
of this project a committee was appointed to study other local 
histories. Other projects for the coming year will be Rocking- 
ham County's role in the Civil War and the building of a 
county museum. Officers are Mr. Allen Lewis, President; Mrs. 
W. T. Lauten, Vice-President; Mrs. Rose Marie Adams, 
Secretary; and Mr. Knox K. Lively, Treasurer. 
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Forty-five members of the Wilkes County Historical Society 
participated in the historical tour held on October 9. Points 
of interest visited were the S. P. Smith House, Dellaplane, 
Oak Forest Church, Brier Creek Church and Cemetery, and 
the - Sole place, where soldiers camped following the 
Battle of Kings Mountain. Judge Johnson J. Hayes and Miss 
Ruth Linney served as narrators. Mr. T. E. Story, President, 
stated that further tours were being arranged. Officers re- 
elected for the coming year are Mr. Story; Mr. Fred Gilreath, 
Vice-President; and Mrs. H. G. Duncan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Sam L. Snoddy, Jr., President of the Richmond Tem- 
perance and ori 4 Society Commission, presided at the an- 
nual fall meeting held in the historic hall near Wagram. 
Reports were vale by the several committees and the follow- 
ing officers were re-elected: Mr. W. G. Shaw, Chairman of 
the Board; Mr. Snoddy, President; Mrs. Allan McLean, Vice- 
President; Mr. A. B. Gibson, Secretary; and Mr. R. F. McCoy, 
Treasurer. New board members are Mrs. H. Fairley Monroe, 
Miss Mary Anna Pence, and Mr. James W. Mason. The build- 
ing was kept open for Sunday visitation through September. 


The work of landscaping the John Charles McNeill Memorial 
Gardens continues. 


The unveiling of a monument to Flora MacDonald on 
September 25 in Montgomery County was sponsored by the 
North Carolina Society of Colonial Wars. Dr. Wallace E. 
Caldwell, Historian, and Mr. William A. Parker, President, 
represented the Society. The monument marks the site of the 
475-acre plantation purchased in 1775 by Allan and Flora 
MacDonald. Mr. Malcolm Fowler, Mr. Paul Green, Pipe 
Major Jack H. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Donald MacDonald, and 
the Rev. William M. Schotanus also participated in the cere- 
monies. Col. Jeffrey F. Stanback served as Chairman of the 
Program Committee. 


A music library considered to be one of the outstanding 
aap collections of musical Americana in the nation will 
e available at the Moravian Music Foundation in Winston- 
Salem according to Foundation Chairman Clarence T. Lein- 
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bach and Director Donald M. McCorkle. The gift of Mr. 
Irving Lowens of Washington, D. C., a member of the staff 
of the Music Division of the Library of Congress, the collec- 
tion consists of nearly 2,000 music books and books on music. 
It is valued in excess of $15,000 and contains numerous 
scarce items. It will be used as a research library and is the 
result of twenty-five years of collecting from the period 1770 
to 1830. In selecting the Moravian Music Fates to be 
the repository for his Musical Americana Collection, Mr. 
Lowens stated that he thought the Moravian Foundation was 
a “unique” and important musical institution. The Irving 
Lowens Musical Americana Collection will be housed as an 
independent unit in the Foundation Library at Winston- 
Salem. 

The News Bulletin of the Foundation contains an article 
on the discovery of a number of rare music archive manu- 
scripts behind the organ chamber in the Moravian Church 
at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and the announcement that Dr. 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Professor of Music at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will advise the Foundation on its educational 
activities. 


The Lower Cape Fear Historical Society, Inc. Bulletin for 
November, 1960, contains “The President’s Message,” a re- 
port of the year’s work by Mr. Leslie N. Boney, Jr.; a list of 
new members (28); an article by Dr. B. Frank Hall, “Why 
Restore Fort Fisher?”; a report on the November 18 meeting 
at which Mr. R. Jack Davis spoke on the Civil War; and a 
special two-page article, “Perspective of the Blockade,” by 
Mr. Winston Broadfoot. The society decided to place em- 
phasis on the Confederate rendtooamre, Fertcwreinlel which 
are to be held throughout 1961 (and on to 1965), on the 
restoration of Ft. Fisher, and on the need for a local cul- 
tural center. Approximately 50 members and guests were 
present at the meeting. 


A Roster of Confederate Troops from New Hanover and 
Pender counties, which includes names of pensioners from 
those counties and a roster of Cape Fear Camp, U. C. V., has 
been compiled by Mrs. Jeanette Cox St. Amand. She has also 
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compiled Pitt age Cemetery Records gathered from 
family graveyards. Either of these may be obtained for $5.00 
by writing Mrs. St. Amand, 204 No. 13th St., Wilmington. 


A revised edition of Birds of North Carolina (pp. xxvii, 
434) has just come from the press. This interesting and val- 
uable publication was sponsored by the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture and is available for distribution at 
the State Museum, Raleigh, at $5.00. 

In 1942 the first edition of Birds of North Carolina (pp. 
xxvii, 416) was issued under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This volume was compiled by Thomas 
_ Gilbert Pearson and C. S. and H. H. Brimley, and illustrated 
by Rex Bradsher, R. B. Horsfall, and R. T. Peterson. This 
edition contained a listing of 396 birds which were natives 
of the State during the year. There were 47 illustrations in 
the book, some in color. 

The present volume has been enlarged by Mr. Harry T. 
Davis, Director of the State Museum, and Mr. David L. Ray 
and contains a listing of 408 birds or 12 new kinds of birds. 
There are the same number of illustrations but some of the 
old ones have been replaced with new ones. 


Chapter Eleven of “The Roanoke-Chowan Story” has been 
received by the Department. It deals with the organized 
“Buffaloe” bands which harassed the area until relief was 
sent by Confederate General Robert E. Lee and Union Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler. Much of the chapter is devoted to 
reminiscences, stories, and legends of this area in early 1865. 


Dr. Charles Crossfield Ware, Curator of the Carolina Dis- 
cipliana Library at Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, has 
written an 80-page monograph, Hookerton History, which 
includes a 4-page facsimile of the earliest known document 


of the organized movement of the North Carolina Disciples 
of Christ. Sketches of the following churches are given with 
brief histories of the community and of the church leaders, 
and the years of their service: Airy Grove, Arthur, Ayden, 
Bethel, Eden, Farmville, Greenville (Eight Street), Green- 
ville (Hooker Memorial), Grifton, Grimesland, Hookerton, 
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Kinston (Gordon Street), Kinston (Northwest), La Grange, 
Riverside, Rountree, Timothy, Walstonburg, Wheat Swamp, 
Winterville, and the oldest institution of the Disciples’ faith 
in this State, Hookerton Union. The book sells for $1.00 per 
copy and may be ordered from Dr. Ware, Box 1164, Wilson. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Clement M. Silvestro, Director of the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, 816 State Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin, announces an award of $1,000 each year to the 
author of the unpublished manuscript in local history that 
makes the most distinguished contribution to United States 
or Canadian history. The first award will be in the spring of 
1961. In addition to this prize the Association has established 
a grant-in-aid program for significant research projects in 
local history. Both programs will be administered by the new 
Research and Publication Committee of the Association of 
which Dr. Clifford L. Lord of Columbia University is Chair- 


man. Complete details of both programs may be obtained 
from Dr. Silvestro. 


The University of Virginia Press has published A Carto- 
Bibliographical Study of The English Pilot: The Fourth Book, 
With Special Reference to the Charts of Virginia, by Coolie 
Verner. According to the preface, the book “is of special 
interest to American carto-bibliographical description be- 
cause it was the first great atlas of wholly English origin to 
deal exclusively with American waters; because its produc- 
tion involved some of the most noted map makers and pub- 
lishers of the time; and because through successive editions 
its maps illustrated the unfolding Ai pia oo knowledge of 


the American coast within a century of exploration and settle- 
ment.” 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Volume 70, Part I (1960), carries a study, “Early Puritanism 
in the Southern and Island Colonies,” by Babette M. Levy. 
Chapter V, “The Carolinas: Puritanism Under a Policy of 
Broadest Toleration,” will be of interest to North Carolinians. 
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A number of fellowships, scholarships, and assistantships 
are available for graduate work in the Department of History 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences at Duke Uni- 
versity. Stipends range from $1,200 to $3,000 for the first 
year with the possibility of renewal. Inquiries relating to 
course work, programs of study, and the Graduate Record 
Examination should be addressed to Dr. John S. Curtiss, 
Director of Graduate Studies in History, Duke University, 
Durham. Requests for application forms and the Bulletin of 
the Graduate School should be directed to the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Complete application 
should be received before March 1. 


The Eleventh Conference on Early American History will 
be held March 24-25, 1961, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, spon- 
sored by William L. Clements Library and the Department 
of History, University of Michigan. 


A committee set up by the Association of Methodist 
oe Schools is at work assembling information on the 


whereabouts of unpublished material, especially autograph 
letters, journals, and the like, of leaders of the early and 
middle periods of Methodist history in America. The infor- 
mation is being gathered in order to have the materials 
microfilmed and thus made widely available to students of 
Methodist history. News of the existence and location of any 
materials will be appreciated. Dr. Richard M. Cameron, Pro- 
fessor in the Boston University School of Theology, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is Chairman of the Microtext Committee. 


Listed below are books received for review during the 
quarter (all dated 1960): North Carolina—Bernard Bailyn, 
Education in the Forming of American Society: Needs and 
Opportunities for Study; Ernest McPherson Lander, Jr., A 
History of South Carolina, 1865-1960; and Edwin Arthur 
Miles, Jacksonian Democracy in Mississippi (all from Chapel 
Hill, The University of North Carolina Press); John Gulick, 
Cherokees at the Crossroads (Chapel Hill, Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science of the University of North Carolina); 
Robert Sidney Smith, Mill on the Dan: A History of the Dan 
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River Mills, 1882-1950 (Durham, Duke University Press); 
Walter Blackstock (ed.), Selected Poems of James Larkin 
Pearson: Poet Laureate of North Carolina; and Manly Wade 
Wellman, Harpers Ferry: Prize of War (both from McNally 
of Charlotte). 

District of Columbia—Clarence Edwin Carter (comp. and 
ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United States, Volume 
XXV, The Territory of Florida, 1834-1839 (Washington, The 
National Archives and Records Service ). 

Georgia—William Omer Foster, Sr., James Jackson: Duelist 
and Militant Statesman, 1757-1806 (Athens, University of 
Georgia Press ). 

Illinois—Charles P. Roland, The Confederacy; and David 
D. Van Tassel, Recording America’s Past: An Interpretation 
of the Development of Historical Studies in America (both 
from the University of Chicago Press); William J. Block, The 
Separation of the Farm Bureau and the Extension Service: 
Political Issue in a Federal System, and Wayne D. Rasmussen 
(ed.), Readings in the History of American Agriculture 
(both from Urbana, University of Illinois Press). 

Indiana—Dorothy Riker and Gayle Thornbrough, Indiana 
Election Returns, 1816-1851 (Indianapolis, Indiana Histori- 
cal Bureau). 

Louisiana—Richard N. Current, T. Harry Williams, 
Norman A. Graebner, David Donald, and David M. Potter, 
Why the North Won the Civil War (essays edited by David 
Donald); and Redding S. Sugg, Jr., and George Hilton Jones, 
The Southern Regional Education Board: Ten Years of 
Regional Cooperation in Higher Education (both from Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press); and Jane and Bill 
Hogan (eds.), Tales from the Manchaca Hills: The Unvarn- 
ished Memoirs of a Texas Gentlewoman, Mrs. Edna Turley 
Carpenter (New Orleans, The Hauser Press). 

Maryland—Robin W. Winks, Canada and the United States: 
The Civil War Years (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press). 

New Jersey—Chilton Williamson, American Suffrage: From 
Property to Democracy, 1760-1860 (Princeton, Princeton 
University Press); and Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., James 
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Monroe: Public Claimant (New Brunswick, Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press). 

New York—Corydon Edward Foote, With Sherman to the 
Sea: A Drummer’s Story of the Civil War (New York, The 
John Day Company); Paul W. Gates, The Farmer's Age: 
Agriculture, 1815-1860 (New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston [Volume III of The Economic History of the United 
States); Peter Gay, Stanley Lichenstein, Michael Curtis, 
William L. Rivers, J. P. Mayer, Fritz Stern, and Dero A. 
Saunders, History 3; and Hugh T. Lefler, A History of the 
United States: From the Age of Exploration to 1865 (both 
from New York, Meridian Books, Inc.); Lawrence Henry 
Gipson, The British Isles and the American Colonies: The 
Northern Plantations, 1748-1754 (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., Volume III, The British Empire before the 
American Revolution); Robert K. Heiman, Tobacco and 
Americans (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.). 

Texas—Frank Cunningham, Knight of the Confederacy: 
Gen. Turner Ashby (San Antonio, The Naylor Company ). 

Virginia—Randolph W. Church, The British Public Record 
Office: History, Description, Record Groups, Finding Aids, 
and Materials for American History with Special Reference 
to Virginia (Richmond, The Virginia State Library). 

West Virginia—Robert F. Munn, Index to West Virginiana 
(Charleston, Education Foundation, Inc. ). 

Wisconsin—Margaret Brobst Roth, Well, Mary, Civil War 
Letters of a Wisconsin Volunteer (Madison, The University 
of Wisconsin Press). 











